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CONVENTIONS OF MEDIEVAL ART IN 
SHAKESPEARIAN STAGING 


THE THEATRE as an art form is related to all the arts. Principles 
and movements in stage design are frequently associated with painting and 
architecture, and a study of prevailing fashions in art will often enrich 
theatrical knowledge. Many examples from medieval and early Renaissance 
art offer an abundance of pictorial evidence, which has interesting connec- 
tions with practices on both the medieval and Elizabethan stages. Light is 
thrown on Elizabethan stage conventions by frescos, tapestries, ivories, 
woodcuts, illuminations, and details in cathedral architecture, which illus- 
trate principles of staging, scenic construction and alteration, and traditional 
concepts of time, place, and action. In a conventional manner, artists de- 
picted the principle of the multiple-setting, the idea of successive scenes, 
the treatment of the fore-stage (platea), the methods for revealing interiors 
of houses, temples, and palaces, and for representing set-pieces for caves, 
mountains, tents, tombs, and for suggesting spectacular effects, especially 
hell scenes. Spectators saw in the various art forms familiar traditional 
treatments which were similar to those which they witnessed at the per- 
formance of a liturgical play, and audiences at the Globe theatre experienced 
an application of these conventions. 

As medieval art in many forms is abundant with examples which have 
theatrical interest,’ selection will necessarily be required to point relation- 
ships. The aim of this study is to illustrate each principle with a variety of 
art forms extending over a long period of time. To establish the depth of 
the tradition in time, chronological sequences have necessarily been avoided, 


and traditional lines of development have been cut across in the attempt to 
bring to focus the longevity and variety of art illustrations with relation 
to the Elizabethan theatre. Consequently, in illustrating each tradition, 
examples may be entered which are far apart in the historical development 
of the art form but which, when viewed in the long perspective of time, form 
interesting parallels for the theatrical observer. It is hoped that the items 


1 A long bibliography, including studies relating early art forms to the development of the 
Italian Renaissance, French, Flemish, Spanish, and Elizabethan stages, is given in George R. 
Kernodle, From Art to Theatre (Chicago, 1944), pp. 220-243. Textual reference pertinent to this 
study include Kernodle, op. cit., Hans Heinrich Borcherdt, Das europdische Theater im Mittel- 
alter und in der Renaissance (Leipzig, 1935), Gustave Cohen, Histoire de la mise en scéne dans 
le thédtre religieux francais du moyen age (Brussels, 1906; rev. ed., Paris, 1926) and Le Thédire 
en France au moyen dge, 1: Le Théétre religieux (Paris, 1928), Roger Hinks, Carolingian Art 
(London, 1935), Max Hermann, Forschungen zur deutschen Theatergeschichte des Mittelalters 
und der Renaissance (Berlin, 1914), Oskar Fischel, ‘Art and the Theatre,” Burlington Maga- 
sine (1935), Ixvi, 4-15, 54-67, Martin Hammitzsch, Der moderne Theaterbau “Beitrige zur 
Bauwissenschaft,” No. 8 (Berlin, 1906). Illustrative sources include Tancred Borenius and 
E. W. Tristram, English Medieval Painting (Florence and Paris, 1927), Hugo Buchthal, The 
Miniatures of the Paris Psalter (London, 1938), E. T. De Wald, The Illustrations of the Utrecht 
Psalter (Princeton, 1930), M.S. Dimand, Jslamic Miniature Painting (New York, 1933-1934), 
Lucien Dubech, Histoire général illustrée du thédtre (Paris, 1931-1934), 5 vols., Donald D. Eg- 
bert, The Tickhill Psalter and Related Manuscripts (Princeton, 1940), Arthur Gardner, A Hand- 
book of English Medieval Sculpture (Cambridge, 1935), and Medieval Sculpture in France 
(Cambridge, 1931), Curt Glaser, Les Peintres Primitifs Allemands du Milieu du XIV* Siecle 
dla fin du XV* (Paris, 1931), Georges M. Huisman, Histoire Générale de I’ Art (Paris, 1938), 
4 vols., Emile Male, Religious Art in France, XIII Century (New York, 1913), L’Art religieux 
du XII* siécle en France (Paris, 1922) ,and L’Art religieux dela fin du moyen ge en France(Paris, 
1908), Raimond van Marle, The Development of the Italian Schools of Painting (The Hague, 
1923-1938), 19 vols., and Werner Weisbach, Francesco Pesellino und die Romantik der Renais- 
sance (Berlin, 1901). 
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selected from the rich store of medieval art will suggest many additional 
familiar pictures. No attempt will be made in this study to relate the sub- 
ject matter of the illustrations to the theatre or to suggest dramatic signifi- 
cance. The point of this paper is to indicate that similar principles were at 
work in art and in theatre, that basic compositional elements in both medie- 
val art and theatre have relationships with Elizabethan staging, that the 
latter in principle is based on ideas developed in medieval art and on the 
medieval stage, and that a return to these earlier traditions will frequently 
suggest solutions to difficult problems in Shakespearian staging. To estab- 
lish these many early traditions with Elizabethan practices, this study will 
consider (i) successive scenes, (ii) the fore-stage, (iii) interior scenes, (iv) 
set-pieces, and (v) special effects. Consideration will be given initially to 
Elizabethan methods with art references variously arranged to indicate re- 
lationships. Seven plates have been reproduced to illustrate major associa- 
tions with the Elizabethan theatre. 


I 


The connection between Shakespeare’s stage and medieval art and stag- 
ing requires a brief review of the basic forms of the Elizabethan public 
theatres. These houses (Fig. 1)? were architecturally equipped for staging 
in the medieval manner (Fig. 2).* Galleries in tiers, in imitation of the inn- 
yards, surrounded an open courtyard. A deep fore-stage, corresponding to the 
medieval platea, extended far into the yard, while a curtained inner-stage, 
corresponding to the medieval “house,’’ was erected at the rear of the fore- 
stage. Doors (proscenium doors) flanking the inner-stage permitted easy ac- 
cess to the fore-stage from within. Directly above the doors and inner-stage 
were windows, boxes, and a curtained upper-stage. In brief, the physical 


proximity of inner-, outer-, and upper-stages with the opening and closing of 
the curtain permitted the action to shift rapidly from area to area and, 
thereby, established the medieval form of successive scenes in continuous 
performance. 

Elizabethan staging is based on the principle of the multiple-setting 
with scenic representation derived from conventional treatments of the 
medieval “house.” The latter, and all it stood for, was the motivating factor 


? Figure 1. The Fortune Theatre. A reconstruction by W. H. Godfrey. In basic respects the 
Globe resembled the Fortune, although the latter was square while the Globe was polygonal. 
According to the contract for the Fortune “the saide Stadge” was “to be in all other pro- 
= Contryved and fashioned like vnto the Stadge of the saide Plaie howse Called the 
Globe... .” 

A selective list of sources on Shakespearian staging includes John C. Adams, The Globe 
Playhouse (Cambridge, Mass., 1942), Victor Albright, The Shaksperian Stage (New York, 
1909), Lily B. Campbell, Scenes and Machines of the English Stage during the Renaissance 
(Cambridge, 1923), Sir E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage (Oxford, 1923), 4 vols., W. J. 
Lawrence, The Elizabethan Playhouse and Other Studies (First Series] (Stratford, 1912), Second 
Series (Stratford, 1913), and The Physical Conditions of the Elizabethan Public Playhouse (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1927), Allardyce Nicoll, The Development of the Theatre (New York, 1937), rev. 
ed., George F. Reynolds, “Some Principles of Elizabethan Staging,” Modern Philology (April, 
1905), ii, 581-614; (June, 1905), iii, 69-97, and The Staging of Elizabethan Plays at the Red 
Bull Theater, 1605-1625 (New York, 1940). . 

5 Figure 2. Stage for La Mystére de la Passion at Valenciennes. By Hubert Cailleau. Bibli- 
othéque Nationale, Paris, 1547. It must be kept in mind that the medieval performance, whether 
in the church, the round, on the elevated stage, or on a string of pageant wagons, observed 
similar conventional treatments of plateae and ‘“‘houses,” and that the Valenciennes miniatures 
are representative of medieval performances on various stages. For this reason, illustrations will 
be selected chiefly from the Valenciennes miniatures to establish the relationship between the 
medieval and Elizabethan stages. 
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of the medieval stage. The “house” determined the concept of medieval 
scenery with all the symbolic attachments. The conventional rules for the 
narrative performance revolved about the medieval ‘“‘house” with particular 
definitions applied to suggest ideas of space and time relationships. When 
expanded to become the inner-stage in the Elizabethan public theatre, the 
medieval “house” in principle continued to project its influence to all areas 
of the stage. The medieval “house’”’ and the inner-stage presided in like 
manner over the theatrical connotations of both stages. 

In the medieval theatre, the individual ‘‘house”’ was the focal point of 
the performance. The medieval scenic unit, a temple, a mountain, or a tree 
was a center or nucleus with the actors surrounding the piece of scenery. 
With the nuclear emphasis shifting from one “house” to another, a succes- 
sion of scenes could be displayed. Although all the stations were placed be- 
fore the spectators at one time, each one came into dramatic focus singly 
and maintained a strict autonomy while the dramatic action was built 
about it. While all the stations were equally visible to the audience, those 
not in use were “‘invisible,” and dramatic activity moved in sequence with 
attention focused now on this “house” now on that with the consequence 
that there was no break in the flow of action. “Invisible” stations probably 
often held actors waiting their turn but the actors remained immovable and 
so were considered out of sight. Each miniature of the performance at 
Valenciennes reveals the occupants at several stations at one time with the 
dramatic action, however, centered at one station. 

In accord with the medieval convention, each area on the Elizabethan 
stage came into dramatic emphasis singly. With effective dramatic focus 
moving from inner- to upper- to outer-stage areas, the rapid succession of 
scenes followed the principle of shifting from “house” to “house.” This se- 
quence of scenes permitted a narrative form of staging. As the scenes at 
Valenciennes changed from one “house” to another without a pause, so 
the Shakespearian performance, by utilizing the various areas, was continu- 
ous with the locale of the scene, literally transcending time and space with 
a flexibility difficult to comprehend in the usual production on the modern 
stage. The ease of transition, a unique feature on the Elizabethan stage, 
was founded on traditions with sources in medieval staging and in medieval 
art. Representational scenery in the Italian or modern sense was entirely 
lacking on the Elizabethan stage with place identification symbolically es- 
tablished in the medieval manner by set-pieces, such as a throne, a bed, a 
tree, by signs, and by dialogue. 

The principle of the multiple-setting with all the places represented at 
one time was also a familiar convention in art. ““House’’ structures, similar 
to those on the Valenciennes stage (Fig. 2), symbolically depicted the locali- 
ties while space before and about the ‘‘houses”’ was given unlocalized treat- 
ment. The medieval and Elizabethan stages were essentially outdoor stages 
with the setting usually in the open. Artists followed a similar convention. 
Architectural structures were variously set about the picture with biblical 
and other figures placed in and about them. In accordance with the narra- 
tive principle of representing a series of successive events at one time, artists 
grouped together all the scenes proper to the subject. 

The multiple arrangement of localities is illustrated in Gaddi’s fresco, 
Dream and Victory of Heraclius (Fig. 3),‘ with four places or stations repre- 


_ ‘Figure 3. Agnolo Gaddi, Dream and Victory of Heraclius. Florence. Church of Santa 
Croce. 14th century. 
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sented: a temple, a tent, a mountain, and a bridge over a stream alongside. 
Each “house” is symbolic in suggesting a particular locality. Although the 
temple has been greatly foreshortened, the spectator thinks of it as a real 
temple. The tent, too, is real with the sleeping figure within. The celestial 
figure approaching the mountain, and the charger at the bridge indicate 
that the artist intended these areas to be imagined as practicable. In con- 
ventional manner, the stations are placed side by side irrespective of their 
actual proximity. Incongruity of location and distance between them have 
been symbolically transcended, and spectators accept the conventional pur- 
pose of the artist. 

Variations of the multiple scheme may be illustrated further. A marble 
relief from a pulpit at Pisa® includes scenes of the Annunciation and the 
Nativity with the child being bathed in the foreground. On an early Chris- 
tian sarcophagus,® various miracles of Christ are followed by a scene of the 
entry to Jerusalem. Frequently, artists, in adopting conventional story- 
telling, included all the scenes pertinent to the tale. For example, in The 
Triumph of Death,’ four scenes dominate the fresco with a garden at the 
right, death and the dead at the center, the three living and the three dead 
at the left, while a “house” with the holy hermits is on'a mountain above 
the latter scene. Events in the passion of Christ also may be represented at 
one time, as, for instance, in a Flemish tapestry® the main episodes are set 
before several rows of “house” structures in a compact manner. Similarly, 
in Duccio’s painting,® a series of scene units in rows reveal the same story. 
An interesting English medieval painting of The Last Judgment” originally 
had a relief of Christ crucified between the Virgin and St. John, while 
around them are the various incidents of the Judgment. A French illumina- 
tion of the Paradise and the Fall" places four episodes within a circle with a 
gate for the exit of the fallen pair. 

Many other illustrations of successive scenes might be cited but the 
principle would be the same. Artists, following medieval practices, had no 
hesitation in crowding as many localities as necessary into the picture and 
spectators readily accepted the convention. Multiple scenes in art and thea- 
tre graphically presented all the events in narrative order with one follow- 
ing another in story sequence. Audiences in the galleries and yard at Shake- 
speare’s theatre witnessed performances with scenes planned in principle 
similar to the successive arrangement in early art and theatre. 

The fore-stage at the Globe (Fig.1), in conformity with the narrative se- 
quence of scenes, was an area easily adaptable to rapid and varied altera- 
tions. Due to size and visibility, the fore-stage sustained by far the greater 
part of the performance of the play. This required, as a consequence, great 
flexibility in adjusting the area to signify a wide range of changing scenes. 
Conventions which the Elizabethan theatre applied to the fore-stage have 
their source in medieval art and staging. 

The fore-stage was regarded primarily as an open place similar to the 


5 Niccolo Pisano. Annunciation and Nativity. Detail from pulpit. Pisa. Baptistry. 1260. 

® Marble sarcophagus. Front. Miracles of Christ and Entry into Jerusalem. Rome. Palazzo 
dei Laterano. Second half, 4th century. 

7 Francesco Traini (att’d). Pisa. Camp Santo. 14th century. 

8 Scenes from the Passion of Christ. Boston. Museum of Fine Arts. 15th century. 

: ® Maesta. Back. Scenes from the Passion. Sienna. Museo dell’Opera del Duomo. 1308- 

1311. 

10 Suffolk. Church of Wenhaston. Late 15th century. 

 Trés Riches Heures du duc de Berry. Chantilly, Musée Condé. Before 1416. 
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Fic. 2. Valenciennes Stage. 
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Fic. 4. Carolingian Ivory Book Cover. Nativity and Annunciation. 
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Fic. 5. Giotto’s Annunciation of the Birth of the Virgin. 
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medieval platea. Conventionally, however, the fore-stage could assume defi- 
nite localization and could provide for the transitions in time and space 
required for a continuous performance. Localization, of course, could be es- 
tablished by dialogue with the actors stating the place. Visually, however, 
such identification was produced by conventional means. In the Eliza- 
bethan theatre this was provided by proscenium doors, properties, labels, 
and the inner-stage. On the medieval stage and in medieval art an 
architectural structure at the rear of the open place would suggest to the 
spectators a temple, a palace, a room, etc. Both the inner-stage and the 
architectural structure projected their localities over the space in front of 
them, and figures appearing in or about these areas were considered to be 
in that place. 

The architectural structure or station was symbolic. For example, the 
temple in Figure 3 is suggested by a foreshortened skeletal edifice, with 
spectators filling in the missing details to complete the building. The scene 
of the Nativity in a Carolingian ivory (Fig. 4)” is identified by a long roofed 
structure sustained by pillars with a facade at the back. Similarly, the 
small temple in a fourteenth-century French tapestry” is suggestive with 
the altar underneath an edifice supported in front by two slender columns. 
Likewise, in Cossa’s painting of the Miracles of St. Vincent Ferraris,“ the 
place is localized by a roofed structure supported by six pillars and open 
on all sides. Many figures approach the altar from the free space in front of 
the edifice. 

Along with architectural suggestions, symbolic identification of scenes 
was aided by signs and labels placed in various ways to indicate the signifi- 
cance of the scene. The Elizabethan convention is suggested by Sidney’s 
familiar notation of ‘‘Asia of the one side and Afric of the other,” with 
title-boards in all probability placed above proscenium doors.” Art illus- 
trations offer varied applications of this device. Architectural units were 
frequently identified with inscriptions placed on walls, on buildings, above 
thrones, and over gates and archways. In Benedetto Ghirlandaio’s The 
Last Supper*® an inscription appears on the wall behind the scene. A “‘house” 
in Domenico Ghirlandaio’s St. Joachim Driven from the Temple has a 
label at the top. Giotto’s Justice’® has ““IUSTICIA” conspicuously placed, 
while van Eyck’s polyptych’® has an inscription above the throne. Two 
tapestries” illustrate labels over gates and archways. Labels were frequently 


2 Figure 4. Carolingian Ivory Book Cover. Nativity and Annunciation. London. Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 9-10th century. 

8 Scenes from the Great A pocalypse. St. John being told to measure the Temple of God. A 
detail. Angers, Cathedral. 1377-1379. 

o " Francesco del Cossa. Triptych: predella. Detail, right. Rome. Vatican. Picture Gallery. 
th century. 

4 For a discussion of practical problems of changing signs and scenes suggesting the use 
of signs, see George F. Reynolds, The Staging of Elizabethan Plays at the Red Bull Theater, 
1605-1625 (New York, 1940), pp. 111-112. Mention might also be made of the Terentian 
stage with the actor’s name inscribed at the top of each archway in the facade to ay the 
particular place. For a discussion of the symbolic function of the Terentian along with the 
mountebank and other related stages, see the author’s article, “Some Pictorial Aspects of 
Early Mountebank Stages,” PMLA (March, 1946), xi, 84-96. 

‘6 Florence. San Marco. 

‘7 Florence. Sta. Maria Novella. 

Padua. Arena Chapel. 

‘® Hubert and John van Eyck, The Adoration of the Lamb. Details: The Eternal Father, 
The Blessed Virgin, St. John the Baptist. Ghent Cathedral. 

*® The Wars of Troy. Tournai. Second half, 15th oe London. Victoria and Albert 
Museum. The Kingdom of Heaven. Flemish c. 1510. New York. Collection J. P. Morgan. 
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associated with figures who displayed them conspicuously in their hands,” 
or who held open books revealing a printed page.” Sometimes the figure had 
an inscription on a halo.” While the architectural details and labels to sug. 
gest identification of stations are varied, the function of the units and the 
signs is similar. 

Mention has already been made to projection of place as one of the 
means of localizing the platea. While the Globe’s inner-stage, proscenium 
doors and frequently labels established localization of the scene, the per- 
formers, when possible, came onto the fore-stage and brought their locality 
with them. Art illustrations in great number attest this practice. 

Figure 4 just mentioned is an excellent example. The space within the 
roofed structure is inadequate to include all the details incident to the scene, 
Mary and Joseph remain outside the ‘“‘house,’’while the animals have room 
only for their heads. Conventionally, however, the “house”’ extends its area 
to take in the entire scene. Another treatment of this familiar practice may 
be seen in Domenico Veneziano’s Adoration of the Magi.™ Here a roofed 
structure stands at the edge of the picture to identify the scene, and this edi- 
fice projects its interior to include the large group of figures standing before 
it. 

Another feature of the fore-stage, which is difficult for audiences today 
to comprehend, is the telescoping of time and distance. The rapid sequence 
of Shakespearian scenes, related or otherwise, seems at first baffling to the 
reader familiar with twentieth-century realism. The difficult battle scenes 
shifting location from one part of the field to another, clashes of opposing 
armies, marching troops, two opposing camps simultaneously represented 
on the stage are readily discernible by consulting medieval art. These 
matters were conventional, and incongruities, apparent or otherwise, were 
passed over lightly. The treatment followed acceptable forms, and artist, 
dramatist, and audience alike never thought to question.. Examination of 
medieval illustrations will reveal conventions which absolved apparent in- 
consistencies. Whether in art or in staging, the pattern was essentially the 
same, and Shakespeare’s staging was in the main formulated on these 
inherent ideas. 

Foreshortening of time and space is represented in the physical proximity 
of simultaneous “houses.” At Valenciennes (Fig. 2) the Temple is placed 
alongside Nazareth irrespective of the geographical relationship. In Figure 
3 the tent is set beside the temple, while the Nativity in Figure 4 is followed 
by the Annunciation of the Shepherds. 

Similar treatment is applied to battle scenes. Opposing tents in a fore- 
shortened open place are illustrated in the U¢recht Psalter.» Here a tent 
is set up at each side with an army stationed before each. Between the two 
camps at the center is an encounter. This readily suggests the opposing 
camps at Bosworth Field in Richard IJI.% Separation by a mountain is 
indicated in a fourteenth-century French miniature®’ with a group of sol- 


21 Cosimo Rosselli, Madonna in Glory. Berlin. Schloss Museum. 

22 Filippo Lippi and assistant, Nativity. Prato. Gallery. 

23 Benozzo Gozzoli, Madonna and Angels. Sermoneta. Parish Church. 

*4 Berlin. Kaiser Friedrich Museum. 15th century. 

25 Utrecht University Library, fol. 15r. Psalm xxvi (27). 9th century. 

26 The scene (V, iii) requires the erection of the tents of Richard and Richmond and the 
interplay of action from tent to tent in the medieval manner. 

27 Tite-Live de Charles V. Bibliothéque Sainte-Geneviéve, 777, fol. 194. 14th century. 
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diers occupying positions at each side the natural barrier. Actual assault 
at the walls of a city with scaling ladders, etc., is illustrated in the Mystére 
dela Passion D’ Eustache M arcadé,”* which brings attention to Shakespeare’s 
frequent assault scenes at the walls and gates of a city. 

Foreshortening is further indicated in the symbolic movements of figures 
on the platea to signify a journey. In the Valenciennes Last Supper,” Christ 
walks from the scene of the repast to Gethsemane, a distance of a few feet, 
although the action represents the time and space required for the journey. 
Journey scenes associated with the Massacre and Flight into Egypt are com- 
mon subjects in art. Two may be cited. In an architectural detail at Char- 
tres,*° and an English wall painting,** both events are placed in successive 
order with time and space traditionally circumscribed in the accepted man- 
ner. Similarly, the fore-stage at the Globe telescoped time and distance to 
permit rapid succession of scenes. Irrespective of locale and actual time, far 
removed places followed in quick succession. Audiences trained in medieval 
practices readily accepted these realistic discrepancies. 

The Elizabethan public stage, like the medieval, was essentially an out- 
door stage. By far the majority of scenes were laid in the open. A street, a 
country road, a wood, a garden, or the street before someone’s house were 
familiar captions. Interior scenes, on the other hand, were required and 
could originate either on the fore-stage with identification by properties 
and by dialogue, or on the inner-stage. Methods of representing interior 
scenes on the Elizabethan stage and in art were similar in principle. A 
“house’’ structure would be opened to permit spectators to see within either 
by the removal of a side panel or by the drawing of a curtain, while, at the 
same time, the interior projected its locale over the free space in front and 
about the “‘house.” Although the “houses” had variations in architectural 
detail, the forms in general may be considered under two classifications: the 
large architectural unit, and the incomplete or suggested unit. 

The large “house” with one face removed will be considered first. Usu- 
ally the structure was substantial with solid back and side walls. This form 
appears in Giotto’s Annunciation of the Birth of the Virgin (Fig. 5)* with the 
front panel removed to reveal the kneeling figure, while the door at the 
left leads to a porch area. A French tapestry of the Annunciation® places 
the Virgin in an open “house” with the angel in the adjoining open space. 
In Annunciation scenes it was customary to place the figures in this rela- 
tionship for by convention the angel was considered within the “house.” 

Banquet scenes, too, were put in or near open “houses.” In the manu- 
script of Térence des ducs,“ a scene is placed within a “house.” A detail 
at Sens Cathedral® has the table enclosed although one figure stands partly 
outside the ‘‘house.’’ Lack of adequate space within the “house” frequently 
required this practice. While the table for the Last Supper at Valenciennes 


*8 Bibliothéque d’Arras, 697. First quarter, 15th century. 

*® Specific scenes on the Valenciennes stage have been recorded in detail in twenty-five 
miniatures included in the manuscript. Reference to these will be made by an indication of 
the scene-title. Bibliothéque Nationale, Fr. 12536. 1547. 

* Portail Royal. Left Door. Splaying to the left, cornice. 1145-1155. 

* Northamptonshire. Church of Croughton. Early 14th century. 

® Figure 5. Giotto, Annunciation of the Birth of the Virgin. Padua. Arena Chapel. 1306. 

*® New York. Collection of Harold Irving Pratt. c. 1400. 

* Hécyre, 1, i. Bibliothéque de |’Arsenal, 664, fol. 209v. Before 1415. 

® The Banquet of Herod. Tympanum. Center. Sens, Cathedral. West Front. Left Door. 
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is under an open “house,” two participants sit partially outside. The entire 
banquet, in a French illumination,® is located before a “house” with the 
convention of projection of place making this an interior. Similarly, the 
banquet for the Valenciennes scene of the Madalene is situated in front of 
a “house.” 

Incomplete or suggested “houses” frequently took form as a skeletal 
structure or a portion of a “house.” “Houses” both large and small were 
adopted for this purpose. Figure 3 illustrates the large type in which the wall 
structure of the temple, except for the buttresses, has been removed to per- 
mit the figures to see the person seated within. This gives the impression of 
a solid building which, at the same time, can be seen into. As the temple 
projected its locality over the free space before it, the figures outside the 
structure are conventionally considered within the building. Several familiar 
Nativity scenes conform to this practice. In Figure 4, for example, a roof 
supported by posts extends beyond the decorated facade to protect the 
child, while the animals are partially covered and Mary and Joseph remain 
outside. A marble relief by Antonio Rossellino*’ has a sloping rustic roof sup- 
ported by four posts with a rock unit as backing. The figures in the relief 
are completely in the open. A similar treatment is found in a French illumi- 
nation** with a rustic roof supported by tall, thin posts. 

A portion of a “house” may also suggest an interior. An English paint- 
ing, The Birth and Naming of St. John the Baptist,** has a flat side “house” 
with archways at the left with Elizabeth seated before the archways to 
face a group of figures at the center and a chair with a figure at the right. 
A portion of a large “house” with the back and one side enclosed is the sub- 
ject of Roger van der Weyden’s Nativity.“ An interesting treatment of an 
interior is seen in Cavallini’s mosaic, The Birth of the Virgin,“ with the bed 
in front of a large, shallow architectural unit with sides and a roof. 

Two mosaics of Cavallini indicate the small open “house” to suggest an 
interior. His Adoration of the Magi® has at the right the form of a tall, 
narrow, shallow “house,” apparently too small for the figures, with the 
Virgin enthroned before it. In The Death of the Virgin,® two small structures 
stand at the right and left rear and are almost completely hidden by the 
groups before them. 

Alongside these conventional treatments of interiors, several interesting 
variations have been attempted on the theme of the open “hous ’ to ac- 
complish a similar effect. In a Flemish illumination,“ the general scene isan 
exterior of a castle with figures in the foreground handling provisions with 
carts and other suitable vehicles. To indicate an interior scene, the artist 
has adopted the method of the open face “‘house”’ by arbitrarily inserting a 
large opening in the castle structure to show the inside of a room. Simi- 


ine 8 7; ee Heures du duc de Berry. January. Duke’s Feast. Chantilly. Musée Condé. 
efore 1416. 

7” Nativity, also called Adoration of Christ. Naples. Church of Monte Oliveto. Altar in 
Cappella Piccolomini. 15th century. 

% Trés Riches Heures du duc de Berry. December. Adoration of the Kings. Chantilly. 
Musée Condé. Before 1416. 

3° Canterbury Cathedral. Chapel of St. Gabriel. 12th century. 

*° Berlin. Kaiser Friedrich Museum. c. 1450. 

. ogy Cavallini. Rome. Church of S. Maria in Trastevere. 13th century. 

Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 

“ Cronicques et Conquestes de Charlemaine. Préparatifs de Charles pour se rendre au siége 
de Trémoigne. By Jean Le Tavernier. Bibliothéque royale de Belgique, 9067, fol. 149v. 1460. 
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larly, a French miniature“ with the general scene of a palace exterior has in 
the upper left a large architectural opening to indicate an interior. Another 
variation of exterior-interior has tempting associations with Shakespeare’s 
stage, and with practices in the theatre today. The illustration is Fra 
Angelico’s fresco, St. Lawrence Receiving Treasures of the Church from Pope 
Sixtus (Fig. 6). The main scene is an interior or possibly a courtyard 
with a facade with archways at the back which extends forward to en- 
close the left side. The exterior part of the scene is denoted by a door paral- 
lel to the picture plane which adjoins the extension at the left side. Before 
this door are two guards making an alarm, which is apprehended by the 
figure behind the Pope whose attention is directed to the noise. On an Eliza- 
bethan stage (Fig. 1), Fra Angelico’s main scene might be assigned to the 
inner-stage, while a proscenium door might represent the door with the 
guards. The tent scene from Julius Caesar, Iv, ili, with Brutus and Cassius 
on the inner-stage while guards are posted at the door, would illustrate the 
convention. A similar plan was adopted in the tavern scene for Maurice 
Evans’ production of King Henry IV. The tavern occupied the main stage 
area with a door parallel to the footlights at stage-left for entrance. Actors 
would approach the tavern by this door, make alarm, and enter to appear 
immediately within the tavern. 

Interior scenes are also associated with the opening and closing of a 
curtain. The curtain as a means of revealing interior scenes on Shakespeare’s 
stage functioned in two important ways. Interior scenes were frequently 
localized by properties either on the outer- or inner-stage. When on the 
latter they were revealed to the audience by opening the curtain. Occasion- 
ally, however, there are indications of canopy beds with curtains which open 
and close. Both these methods have conventional sources in medieval stag- 
ing and art. 

The curtain to the inner-stage is illustrated in art by drawing the curtain 
from before a “‘house”’ with the interior projecting its locale over the space 
in the foreground. One form of the “‘house” is a large architectural unit. A 
fresco attributed to Giotto, Innocent III in a Vision Sees St. Francis Sup- 
porting the Lateran,’ has a curtain on rings which is drawn to reveal a prac- 
ticable bedroom. The open curtain, which is twisted about a column sup- 
porting the roof, traditionally exposes a bedchamber scene. Practicality 
also dictated a similar procedure on the Valenciennes stage. For the scene 
of the Conception, a large bed stands under an open “house” with curtains 
parted. A divided curtain in many illustrations in the Utrecht Psalter* 
hangs at the front of the tabernacle to reveal an altar. A similar curtain in 
the Valenciennes Circumcision scene adorns the Temple. 

Sometimes the “house” structure is incomplete or merely suggested. Ina 
Carolingian ivory plaque (Fig. 7),*° St. Gregory is seated within a frame con- 
sisting of two columns supporting an architectural superstructure. Realistic 
curtains attached to a rod are drawn and wrapped about the columns. The 


“ Dialogues de Pierre Salmon. Charles VI et Pierre Salmon. Bibliothéque Nationale, Fr. 
23279, fol. 53. 1409. ‘ 

“ Figure 6. Fra Angelico, St. Lawrence Receiving Treasures of the Church from Pope Sixtus. 
Rome. Vatican. Chapel of Nicholas V. 

* Assisi. Church of San Francesco. 14th century. 

“ Utrecht University Library, fol. 35r. Psalm Ixii (71). 9th century. . 

Figure 7. Carolingian Ivory Plaque, St.Gregory Writing with Scribes Below. Heiligenkreuz 
Abbey. 9-10th century. 
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Virgin in Majesty, in a detail from Rheims Cathedral,® is seated likewise 
with curtains open. Seated figures of St. Mark and St. Matthew from 
early illuminations® are enclosed by pillars sustaining a tympanum, while 
curtains attached by rings to a rod indicate an interior scene. For St. John® 
a curtain is attached to a formal decorative frame surrounding the figure, 
A variation is observed in an Anglo-Saxon ivory plaque® with the curtain 
gathered and attached by rings along a curved frame with the ends wrapped 
about supporting pillars in the usual manner. 

In other illustrations, the interior scene is suggested by a fragment of a 
curtain which is drawn aside. In an English illumination,™ two strands are 
drawn aside to reveal the Nativity. A single strand exposes the Visitation 
in a detail from Laon Cathedral,® while in a Carolingian illumination®™ a 
curtain is gathered in folds and attached to a curved frame. 

While the usual practice was to attach curtains to a “house,” two French 
miniatures indicate the absence of “houses.” In one,5? an extension rod 
supports a curtain with rings which is drawn to show Jesus driving the 
venders from the Temple. In the other,®* two rods sustain curtains, which are 
drawn to discover a bed. 

Set-pieces on the Elizabethan stage also had their own curtains. A can- 
opy bed with a curtain around it would function in a manner similar to the 
inner-stage. Prominent in this connection is Juliet’s bed in the potion scene 
with Juliet disappearing behind the curtains upon draining the vial. On the 
medieval stage and in art, this practice with set-pieces was in common use. 
Examples will be selected from treatments of canopy beds and tents. 

Figure 5 has an interesting combination of the curtained bed within an 
open architectural ‘‘house.”” A rod sustains a curtain which is partially 
drawn to show the bed. A similar plan is found in an Italian illumination, 
Birth of St. John the Baptist,®*® in which the bed on a low platform at the 
back of the structure has the curtains parted to expose the reclining figure, 
while three persons before the bed remain within the “‘house.” These two 
examples immediately suggest Juliet’s canopy bed on the inner-stage. Ar- 
tists have also indicated varied treatments of beds and curtains. An early 
French miniature® has a bed with the curtains of the canopy raised and 
attached at each side. The bed extends beyond the canopy. This is to be 
compared with the Valenciennes scene of the Conception with the bed ex- 
tending outside the “house” structure. In fact, the child in this scene is 
bathed in the open before the bed. Frequently, the curtains are arranged to 


5° Tympanum. North Front. Right Door. Latter half, 12th century. 

5. St. Mark. Gospel Book of S. Médard of Soissons. Bibliothéque Nationale, Lat. 8850, 
fol. 81v. 8th century (?). 

St. Matthew. Gospel Book. Codex Aureus. Stockholm Royal Library, fol. 9v. 8th cen- 
tury (?). 

‘a Benedictional of St. Aethelwold. Chatsworth. Library of the Duke of Devonshire, fol. 

19b. c. 980. 

53 Adoration of the Magi. London. Victoria and Albert Museum. 11th century. 

5 Missal of Henry of Chichester. Manchester. Rylands Library, fol. 149b. 13th century. 

55 Tympanum. West Front. Left Door. Lower Center. 1200-1210. 

56 Vivien Bible. Presentation page. Bibliothéque Nationale, Lat. 1, fol. 423v. 9th century. 

5? Bible historiale de Charles V. Bibliothéque Nationale, Fr. 5707, fol. 204. 1363. 

58 Grandes Chroniques de France. Episodes from the life of St. Louis. Upper left. Biblio- 
théque Nationale, Fr. 2813, fol. 265. Before 1379. 

5® Santo di Pietro. Siena. Duomo. Piccolomini Library. 1470. 

6° Dialogues de Pierre Salmon. Charles VI interrogeant Pierre Salmon. Bibliothéque de 
Genéve, Fr. 165, fol. 4. c. 1412. 
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enclose the entire bed and are drawn to disclose the bed at the proper time. 
The bed in the Mystére de la Passion D’ Eustache Marcadé,“ completely sur- 
rounded by curtains, is discovered when the angel descends to part the cur- 
tains. In a Flemish tapestry, a large bed has curtains arranged in a similar 
way. Cavallini’s painting, Esau before Isaac,® has a large bed with curtains 
at the sides and back with those in front drawn to disclose the bed. 

The tent as a set-piece to suggest an interior is given similar treatment. 
In Figure 3 the tent is opened to expose the sleeping figure. Tent flaps are 
drawn to reveal a figure in bed in Piero della Francesca’s Dream of Constan- 
tine,“* and in a thirteenth-century French illumination.® A Flemish tapestry, 
Lady and Gentleman in front of a tent,* has the tent flaps held up by angels. 
A Flemish illumination™ has the flaps open to discover the figure of God 
on a throne. 

While the inner-stage at the Globe usually suggested either a specific 
interior or outdoor place (such as a garden or a graveyard), practical con- 
siderations arise respecting methods for indicating set-pieces for mountains, 
caves, tombs, tents, trees, beds, etc. Prospero’s cave, Capulet’s tomb, 
Richard’s tent, Juliet’s bed, and Lear’s throne are frequently difficult to 
visualize on a bare stage. Scenery, in accordance with medieval traditions, 
was symbolic and suggestive while the imagination of the audience filled in 
the gaps. The inner-stage, an enlargement of the medieval ‘“‘house’’ or 
mansion, took on the significance of the “‘house.”” The successive idea per- 
mitted the inner-stage to shift local significance in the progress of the play 
in the same manner as the emphasis shifted from station to station in the 
medieval picture. Specific localization on the inner-stage, however, was 
accomplished by properties which in turn were symbolic. Indications are 
that practicable properties were moved on and off the inner-stage, and that 
at times they may have been pushed onto the fore-stage. Artists have in- 
cluded properties in a manner similar to medieval stage practice, and sug- 
gestions for the Elizabethan stage may be drawn from these illustrations. 

Reference has already been made to beds, tents, and thrones, and points 
the tradition of permitting a property to suggest a scene. The tent in Figure 
3 serves as a vivid example of erecting actual tents on the stage, although it 
must be remembered that the inner-stage might also represent a tent in- 
terior. Resurrection scenes in art, treating principally the rising figure and 
the empty tomb, suggest that the sepulchre was considered practicable from 
an early date. In the English illumination, the Benedictional of St. Aethel- 
wold,** the angel is seated on the edge of a sepulchre. An interesting early 
fourteenth-century illumination® correborates this with the angel kneeling 
on the edge of the sepulchre. In Fra Angelico’s familiar fresco of the Resur- 


8 See footnote n. 28. 

® Story of Psyche. Psyche and her Sisters. Fontainebleau, Palace. c. 1590. 

® Assisi. S. Francesco. 13th century. 

* Arezzo. Church of San Francesco. 1452-1466. 

® La Somme le Roi. Judith and Holofernes. Lower left. By Frére Laurent, Dominicain. 
Bibliothéque Mazarine, 870, fol. 147. 1295. 

* Flemish tapestry from Tournai. Possibly Charles d’Orleans and Marie of Cleves. Paris. 
Garde Meuble. c. 1460. ; 

*’ Heures de Turin. God the Father enthroned in his tent, with angels making music. 15th 
century. 

. °’ Three Maries at the Sepulchre. Chatsworth. Library of the Duke of Devonshire. 

c. 980. 

®* Psalter from Peterborough Abbey. Cambridge. Corpus Christi College, 53, fol. 9v-10. 
Early 14th century. 
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rection,” the angel is seated on the edge of the sepulchre as one of the Maries 
gazes within. Coincident with the Valenciennes Resurrection, Piero della 
Francesca’s painting” has a vigorous figure rising with one foot on the edge 
of the sepulchre as the guards sleep. 

Associated with the tomb is the cave with the empty sepulchre. Caves 
and mountains were regarded by artists as practicable with figures and trees 
associated with both. These stations were important on the medieval stage 
and, although somewhat difficult to imagine on a stage, they were placed 
alongside “‘houses.” Figure 3 has a mountain with figures and trees in 
conjunction with other “houses.” Various illustrations of the entry into 
Jerusalem have figures in trees. An English medieval painting” has a single 
tree with a figure in the top and another climbing it. In a sixth-century 
Byzantine ivory,” the tree has several figures, while in Giotto’s fresco” 
two figures have climbed trees to view the procession. In the Valenciennes 
detail of the Eniry, actors have a prominent place in trees. Trees were sym- 
bolic with one or a few to give the effect of a wood or wilderness. It is well 
to remember this fact in connection with the forest of Arden and other wood 
scenes in Shakespeare. In a detail from Leon Cathedral, Amnunciation to the 
Shepherds,” a small realistic tree is about the height of the figures, while an 
English illumination™ has trees about half the size of the figures. 

ountains, too, were symbolic and varied in height. The mountain in 
the Frontispiece of the Troilus of Chaucer” reaches to the top of the minia- 
ture with a castle at the summit. Giotto’s The Miracle of the Spring” has 
two sizable mountains with several trees and a figure on one of the slopes. 
Two mountains in an English illumination” are about the height of the cen- 
tral figure. The latter coincides with the Valenciennes detail of the Ascen- 
sion with the mountain about the height of the kneeling actors. 

Christ’s tomb in Fra Angelico’s Noli me tangere*® resembles a cave struc- 
ture with a formal doorway cut in the side. Openings to caves were usually 
the size of a door or smaller. In Andrea da Firenze’s Descent into Limbo," 
however, a large opening to Limbo dominates the fresco with a sizable group 
of figures filling the entrance. Realistic caves representing the tomb in the 
Valenciennes Crucifixion and Resurrection have figures placed in the open- 
ings. Whether Prospero’s cave was other than merely the bare inner-stage is 
difficult to determine. Traditions in art and in medieval staging, however, 
point to practicality in suggesting a cave. 

Special effects on Shakespeare’s stage, including fire, smoke, thunder, 
lightning, storms, night, etc., are required by the text. The attempt to ex- 
hibit fire and nocturnal effects on a stage open for the most part to the 
heavens presents, at once, major problems. The symbolic function of Eliza- 


7 Florence. Museo di S. Marco. c. 1439-1445. 

™ Borgo San Sepolcro. Gallery. 15th century. 

™ Winchester Cathedral. Chapel of Holy Sepulchre. c. 1225. 

™ Throne of Maximian. Entry into Jerusalem. Rome. Collection Straganoff (formerly). 
Plaques from throne in the Cathedral at Ravenna. 

™ Padua. Madonna dell’Arena. Cappella Scrovegni. 1306. 

™ Tympanum. West Front. Left Door. Lower right. 1200-1210. 

% Douce Apocalypse. Oxford. Bodleian Library, Douce 180, fol. 26. 1270-1300. 

™ Cambridge. Corpus Christi College, 61, fol. lv. Early 15th century. 

78 Attributed to Giotto. Assisi. Church of San Francesco. 

7 East Anglian Illumination. Psaulter of Robert de Lisle. Upper right. The Angels and the 
Shepherds. British Museum, Arundel Ms., 83, fol. 124. 14th century. 

* Florence. Museo di S. Marco. c. 1439-1440. 

® Florence. Church of S. Maria Novella. Spanish Chapel. c. 1365. 
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bethan staging, however, must be kept in mind, and an application of this 
approach to spectacular effects would simplify the method. Medieval prac- 
tices, moreover, indicate that realism was the keynote especially in connec- 
tion with hell-mouth, and the Elizabethans undoubtedly pushed that ap- 
proach as far as the bare open stage and limited mechanical contrivances 
would permit. 

Artists have greatly heightened the dramatic effectiveness of hell-mouth 
with graphic details of monsters swallowing their unfortunate victims, while 
grotesque animals and celestial demons round up the damned souls for their 
journey to the boiling cauldron and to perdition. Along with fire, smoke, 
and noise effects, attention should be given to the dramatic grouping of mob 
scenes before the gaping jaws of infernal monsters. Although it may be going 
too far to draw a parallel between medieval mob scenes and Shakespearian 
battle scenes, the intense dramatic activity associated with hell-mouth is 
part of a vital convention which Elizabethans knew so well. 

The most familiar infernal scenes are from the paintings of Fra Angelico 
and Signorelli. The latter’s fresco, The Damned, pictures the excruciating 
suffering of the damned with vigorous demons torturing them while celestial 
figures drop lost ones from the heavens. Equally dramatic is the detail of a 
mob scene from Fra Angelico’s Last Judgment* with a large group forced 
by devils with forks into the rocky opening of hell. Fra Angelico’s conception 
of hell from the same painting approaches a peak of infernal machinery. An 
immense satanic figure seated near boiling cauldrons dismembers and chews 
the victims with relish as they descend from various torture chambers where 
they are effectively abused by greedy devils. A two story hell-mouth, sug- 
gesting the same station at Valenciennes (Fig. 2), is the subject of another 
fresco“ which reveals a boiling cauldron attended by devils. A boiling caul- 
dron appears in a detail from Rheims Cathedral® with the unfortunates 
corralled by a rope. A cauldron resides in the mouth of a large head in a 
French miniature,™ while a devil transports victims in a wheelbarrow. 


II 


Considerable attention has been given to medieval staging and to art in 
the attempt to establish fundamental connections with the Elizabethan pub- 
lic stage. The relationships have indicated that the latter was founded on 
ideas coming from a long lineage of medieval conventional practices familiar 
to playwrights, architects, artists, and spectators. In reconstructing a 
Shakespearian performance, two common difficulties are frequent, viz., the 
lack of awareness of conventional sources, and the failure to realize that 
Shakespeare’s stage was founded on a concept of art and form essentially 
unlike that in the theatre today. An attempt to apply modern standards is 
an error in approach. Instead, tendencies before Shakespeare’s time must be 
examined to observe the ideas from which his staging evolved, and inquiry 
must be made to determine the forces in theatre and art which gave rise 
to that particular kind of performance. The selected illustrations from me- 
dieval and early Renaissance sources have established the medieval back- 
ground for Shakespearian staging. Further emphasis, however, must be 


" Orvieto, Cathedral. Cappella della Madonna di S. Brizio. 1499. 

* Berlin. Kaiser Friedrich Museum. 15th century. 

* The Doom. Stratford-on-Avon Church. Guild Chapel. c. 1500. 

® Portal of Last Judgment. Lintel, right. The Damned led toward a cauldron. 
% Cité de Dieu. Bibliothéque Nationale, Fr. 22912, fol. 2v. 1376. 
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placed on the point that the staging as an art form was based on definite 
concepts of design and composition. The pattern of the performance may 
be associated with specific compositional theories of space and time, and 
these theories, in turn, will bring forward basic principles which support the 
structure of an Elizabethan performance. 

To establish the compositonal design of the Elizabethan stage, consider- 
ation will be given to theories of time and space in medieval staging and in 
medieval frieze art. Both are narrative in form for they treat the subject- 
matter according to a relative realistic sequence of events, or, in other 
words, both are pictorial story-telling with episodes following one another, 
Limitations are few and flexibility is great. A painter employing the narra- 
tive form is permitted to represent all the events pertinent to the subject 
on a single canvas, without regard to geographical relationship of places or 
chronology of events (Fig. 3). Everything, irrespective of place and time, 
may be included at the discretion of the artist. The passion of Christ may 
have all the episodes in a single picture, with all equally emphatic, unfolding 
the story in narrative-pictorial order. Each element on the medieval stage 
and in the frieze is regarded as independent with little or no relation to the 
other elements. Each “house” is built and painted without regard to the 
other “houses.” Structures and figures are placed, as it were, in a long nar- 
row line which appears flat to the spectator. “‘Houses” standing side by side 
may have no connection as to place or time. A temple and mountain may 
occupy adjoining areas and may or may not be related. Flexibility in time 
and place, a principle pertinent to the Shakespearian stage, is without limita- 
tion. Each area maintains its basic autonomy, while actors, moving from 
station to station, transcend all physical laws of time and place. 

As each element is independent, structures on the stage and in the frieze 
are related directly to the space in front of them. Heaven and Nazareth are 
built in relation, not to each other, but to the space before them (Fig. 2). 
To view a fresco or stage with “houses” situated in this manner requires 
the eye to move from one side to the other, with the eye stopping at each 
building to form an impression. With each place equally emphatic, the whole 
cannot be seen completely without the eye roaming from point to point. 
This is the principle of the multiple eye-point. 

The medieval frieze and stage are narrative in form as the eye is re- 
quired to move over a series of units from side to side te get a complete im- 
pression. That impression, by the nature of the eye movement and the po- 
sition of the “houses,” is flat and without depth. Independent, unrelated 
“‘house”’ structures seen in a series must be flat because the speed of the eye 
to take them all in cannot dwell on any particular unit. If the eye stops to 
examine a locality, the impression of the whole is immediately lost. 

The multiple eye-point principle is, therefore, a concept of time. Time 
is required for the eye to move from side to side to form an impression. Of 
necessity, this total impression is flat, due to the speed of the eye, and nar- 
rative, due to the series of unrelated areas. Depth and unity of impression 
were not achieved until artists and stage-architects of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries discarded medieval for perspective principles of design. 
The Renaissance perspective stage, with all the structures related to one 
point, could be viewed proportionately from a single place in the auditorium, 
and the principle, in contrast with the medieval, was called the single eye- 
point. 

With relation to staging and to art, the application of the principle of 
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the multiple eye-point results in three major factors, viz., the creation of 
independent areas, the telescoping of time and space, and the narrative 
sequence of pictorial story-telling. 

The creation of independent areas derives from the focus of the spec- 
tator’s attention on specific localities. The individual “‘house” in staging and 
in art is a focal point of attraction. Although all the “houses” are placed be- 
fore the spectators at one time, each “house” comes into focus singly, and 
maintains a strict autonomy until the eye shifts attention to the next 
“house” in sequence. With the medieval “house” expanded to become the 
inner-stage in the Elizabethan theatre, the same centralization is main- 
tained. A single inner-stage, however, requires the eye to move from scene 
to scene, area to area, with rapid alterations of scene and changes in identi- 
fication and locality to carry out the multiple principle. A Shakespearian 
performance, with scenes on the inner-, upper-, and outer-stages, with 
areas and parts of areas rapidly changing in dramatic significance, demon- 
strates the application of the medieval multiple eye-point scheme. 

Time and space are, of necessity, required to assume symbolic aspects. 
For the eye to move from “‘house” to “‘house”’ and, at the same time, to 
include many separated places, requires space, time, and dramatic action 
to be telescoped symbolically to permit diversified areas to be placed side 
by side without incongruity. This application of the medieval concept of 
physical relationships to the Elizabethan stage permits the continuous per- 
formance without interruption, and accounts for many seeming inconsisten- 
cies in text and incongruities in place associations. 

A stage or picture with “houses” arranged in a row requires a narrative 
method to express the theme. The theory, of the multiple eye travelling 
from side to side to receive the total impression, determines the structural 
arrangement of the story. With a tapestry displaying the major events in 
Christ’s life, the eye requires time to look at each episode and to establish a 
relative sequence. The result is a reaction of pictorial story-telling. Simi- 
larly, on the medieval stage, with the eye focused on the dramatic scenes 
moving from “‘house”’ to “house,’”’ an episodic narrative will unfold. Like- 
wise, with the eye darting from area to area on Shakespeare’s stage, a rapid 
succession of narrative scenes will follow with the sequence adjusted by 
customs conventionally recognizable to the audience. 

Joun H. McDowELL 
The Ohio State University 




















THE POEM VON DEM TOD VND STERBEN DEG MENSCHEN, 
AN UNPUBLISHED MHG PLANCTUS' 


INCUNABULUM? 1699 of the Newberry Library, Chicago, printed by An- 
ton Sorg of Augsburg in 1486, contains toward the end a few handwritten 
pages of MHG prayers and poems of religious nature, most of which have 
never been published. The most important of these items is a poem entitled 
Ain git gedicht von dem tod ond fterben deB menfchen, filling the four pages of 
folia 24r to 25v. It is preceded by five MHG prayers and followed by say- 
ings attributed to Albertus Magnus,* St. Augustin,‘ and St. Bernard,' five 
anonymous dicia,’ and a legend of St. Bernard.’ This anonymous MHG 

m, slumbering in the welter of unpublished medieval manuscripts, is an 
interesting contribution to-the Death literature of the Middle Ages. The 
text (=G) written in iambic rhymed couplets with numerous metrical ir- 
regularities reads as follows: 


MHG Poem (=G) 


Hie hept {ich an ain git gedicht von 
dem tod vnd §terben def men{chen 


1 I R men{chen all- die hie far gond 
Nyement difer figur war: vnd verStond 
Dienent gott vnd flichend die welt 
Wan (ij gitt béfen widergelt 


2 Ich waG ettwan §chén vnd rich 
Da§ man kain® fand mir gelich 
Nun bin ich mit den wirmen vmgeben 
Da§ hon ich ver§chult mit miné leben 


3 Ich was iung vnd fréden fol 
Mit allem miattwil wa mir'® wol 
Nun bin ich vor der zit betrogen 
Die welt haut mir gar fil erlogen 


! The author wishes to express his sincere thanks to the Librarian of the Newberry Li- 
brary, Dr. Stanley Pargellis, for his kind permission to publish this manuscript. 

-— . Pierce Butler, Check List of Incunabula in the Newberry Library, Chicago, 1919, p. 10, 
no. 65. 

® Wer getdfit ift vnd jn ainem rechten geloben §taut This saying has been edited by 
Karl Euling, Germ. Abh. xxv (1905), 329; it is also contained in Ms. Wolfenbiittel 2. 4. Aug.2° 
(ed. K. Euling, Dt. Texte des Mittelalters x1v (1908), 154, no. 790). 

* Wenn der men§ch recht beddcht warer wir . Ed. K. Euling, of. cit., xtv, 154, no. 791 
(ascribed to Albertus Magnus). 

§ Es i§t uf erden kain er§chrockenlicher ding Ed. K. Euling, op. cit., xtv, 155, no. 792 
(attributed to St. Augustin). 

* (a) Men{ch Du miaft §terben Dar fir hilft dich nicht Cf. K Euling, op. cit., xrv, 155, 
no. 793 (ascribed to St. Bernard). (b) Schweig / lid vnd vertrag / Dynnen kumer nit vil lit- 
ten §ag / Bicht vnd rui- Liebe vnd tra- Far vnd brend / Die dra hund (sic!) gar bald ain end 
(c) Difer Spiegel ift gemain Rich vnd arm gro§ vnd klain Edel geburt iung vnd alt Werdent all 
allfo geStalt. (d) Seg{ tugent zierent den adel . . . Cf. K. Euling, Gott. Beitr., 1, 81, no. 70. (e) 

ra ding §Serrent da® recht / Gach {in Zornnig {in vnd gittig {in / Dri ding machend den 
men§chen wif / Fil biecher lefen / Fil land erfaren / Vnd Fil geSchechner ding zeherend. 

* Inc. Man lifet jn der legent von Sant bernhartz da§ der tiffel §prach {ich wi§fent acht 
ver§ jn dem p{alter vnd welcher men{ch die felben alle tag 148 der mécht nitt verdampt 
werden. Expl. lau§ mich jn diner giettigen barmhertzikait alle weg beliben durch Chriftum 
vnfern herren Amen. 

* The numbering of the stanzas in the MHG text is the present editor’s own and merely 
serves to facilitate the comparison with the Latin source. The MHG text has not been nor- 
malized in order to give a true picture of the text, and to make it useful for the study of gram- 
mar, orthography, punctuation, and abbreviation. 

* Ms. kilin. 

1° nur in front of mir crossed out. 
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The Poem Von Gem tod und sterben dess menschen 


4 Ich wolt och die find nie gelon™ 
Litzel gitz hon ich geton 
Gottes gerechtikait ich nie gelobet 
Da§ haut mich ewiger fréd berobet 


5 Mines lib& pflag ich alweg woll 
Darum ich gro{Sen kumer doll 

Ze aoe bin ich mit r& kumen 

De i§t mir ewig fréd benumen- 


6 Ach §echend vmb die mi{fetatt 
So mif ich liden jamer vnd nott 
Darum fliechend die welt mit ieren li§ten 
Da $ch got uf be{Serung w4l fry§ten (24v) 
Vnd ch jn difer zit wel geben 
Da§ ir befitzend da& ewig leben 


7 Di& zit zergaut™ recht alG der §chin 
In der hell ift jmmer ewig pin 
In der ich ewig on end miG {i 
Da it ewig tod on {terben 
Da iSt kain gnad me zeerwerben 


8 Die welt gelopt mir langes leben 
Nun laut {ij mich jn der helle grund §chweben 
Secht da i§t der fal§chen welt lon 
Vnd die de§* libe§ lu§t nit abwellen lon 


9 i ee die welt pe 
nd in den ewigen tod gezogen 
Mit gré§§en §chwieren vnd tod{anden 
Darum Sy werdent den hdllifchen hunden 


10 WaS man mir fagt von dem ewigen leben 
Min will fich dar zi nie wolt ge 


11 Ja laider Da i§t mir ge{chechen von Sumndaft 
m §o lig ich jn ewiger™ verdamnd{t 
Da hab ich ver§chult mit rechten vrtail 
DaS ich nit bij zitt bedaucht miner §el hail 
12 Ich wa ain wircker aller Sanden 
Darum bin ich beropt aller fréden 


13 Ir die da lebent gedenckend dar an 
Da§ e§ $ch nit al§ $bel werd ergan 
Darum da{ ich gott nie erkant mit gantzé hertzen 
De§ miif ich liden jamer vnd {chmertzen (25r) 


14 Man vnd frowen de§ {ind gewarnet 
Dye pin hon ich gar hart erarnett 
Frye vnd Spaut waf ich foll 
da§ tatt dem lib doch nit gar wol 


15 Dar zi gab der wille finen gun§t 
Def§ lid ich jn der helle brun{t 
Gedenck an da§ hart" let§t vrtail 
So man §pricht gond mit dem tiffel. 
Da i§t wuer tayll*” 


 miden in front of gelon crossed out. 

2 alG after zergaut crossed out. 

4 Added in margin. 

\ der in front of ewiger crossed out. 

4 A small bar over ¢ seems to indicate doubling. 
% Ms. hBrt 


7 A line drawn under this stanza across the page seems to indicate the beginning of 3 Dew 
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16 O we wie ain jamerlicher tag 
Da niement Sich verbergen mag 
Da brinnent berg vnd tall 
Der laft vnd die welt vber all 


17 Da wirt die grd\t jammer clag 
Die kain hertz niin wol gedencken mag 
So die tod{iinder fond er§ton 
Vnd fiir gott Yeren zornigen richter gon 
18 S¥ §chrivend da wir je wardent geboren 
Wie migend wir erliden de§ richter§ zoren 
Wol da die" {Algen vnd wolgemit 
So man §pricht kumpt jn da§ ewig git 
19 De§ fond ir ewenklichen nie{Sen vnd {chowen 
Jung vnd alt man vnd frowen 
Die minen willen habend geton 
De§ {ol Sin wurer ewiger lon (25v) 
20 Da empfauchend die bé§en zwifach pin 
An §el vnd an lib die fond ewig {in 
21 Waf hilft denn richtung kun{t vnd gitt 
Adel {chéni vnd hocher mitt 
Hofieren tanczen vnd §pringen 
So du mift mit dem taffel ringen 
22 Sich an wie bin ich nun verdorben 
Gott welt da§ ich nie men§ch war worden 
23 Der krotten vnd §chlangen vnd wirme §pife 
Werdent ier alle jn §éllicher wife 
24 Da wolt ich al§o gern {in 
Da§ ich mécht entrinnen der helle pin 
Slt ich ain blick gottes antlitt [chowen 
Darum wilt ich mich ymmer fréwen 
25 Nun miif ich laider ymmer {terben 
Kain gnad ich nit mer mag erwerben 
Da§ mag ich yemend me beklagen 
Nitz anders kan ich dan verzagen 
Hette ich da§ waiSklich farkomen 
So wer mir ach vnd we benomen 


26 Wer Sich hietten wéll von dem we 
Der halt gotte§ gebott vnd {ind nit me 
Dar mit haut da§ gedicht ain end 
Got vnj allen kumer wend 


Finis 
DESCRIPTION 


This manuscript is written in one even handwriting on four pages, and 
consists of ninety-nine lines of text, not counting the two lines of introduc- 
tion Hie hept sich an, etc. Errors and corrections are rather rare. Only once 
is a forgotten word added in the margin. Every one of the ninety-nine lines 
begins with a capital letter, on no other occasion is a capital letter used. The 
initial letter ‘I,’ with which each of the first three stanzas begins, is un- 
usually large, possibly to indicate the beginning of a new quatrain, in 
the rest of the poem, however, no effort was made by the scribe to set 
off the stanzas, except after stanza seventeen, where a line is drawn across 
the page, obviously marking the end of a chapter. 

The i-dot not infrequently takes the form of a prolonged accent aigu. 
Two dots or strokes are usually employed over the y which in a few cases 


8 s3¢/ after die crossed out. 
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can hardly be distinguished from the ij. Except for the period which is 
slightly raised above the line, no sign of punctuation is visible throughout 
the manuscript. The nasal bar takes the form of an elongated line, covering 
the space of two or more letters; it is mostly used for m (e.g. besserung 6, 4), 
for the gemination (e.g. ymmer 7, 2), and for the vnd-abbreviation (six times). 
The er-hook has been used only three times, once in the prefix ver- (verstond 
1, 2,) and in two instances for r (zergaut 7, 1; wurer 19, 4). A flourish re- 
sembling the Latin abbreviation con- is shown in connection with the 
letter f in two instances (fol. 3,1, Finis). As is to be expected, there are 
many cases of unetymological doubling of consonants, particularly with / 
and ¢. As to the use of the s-symbol, it is interesting to see the final rounded 
s-symbol used very sparingly throughout the text; its place is mostly taken 
by the German long s (e. g. da§ 2, 2), and & (e.g. libB 5, 1). The following 
superscriptions were used by the scribe: 4, 4, 5, a, $, W, i, and a. 

A few of the most interesting features of vocalism and consonantism 
are as follows: The long a-sound is spelled 4, au, and 0, e.g. missetétt 6, 1, 
gndd 7, 5, hatt 9, 1, ergaén 13, 2; haut 3, 4, spaut 5, 3, zergaut 7, 1, laut 8, 2, 
bedaucht 11, 4, emfauchent 20, 1; verstond 1, 2, hon 2, 4, gelon 4, 1, geton 4, 2, 
gond 15, 4, erston 17, 3. The i-sound is spelled j, ¥, ie, je, and &, e.g. jn 6, 5; 
fristen 6, 4; ieren 6, 3; Seren 17, 4; nitz 25, 4; long i (4) is spelled i, i, 9, ¢.g 
tit 3, 3, pin 7, 2, gelich 2, 2, lib 14, 4, mines 5, 1; bij 11, 4; schrijend 18, 1; 
contraction of -ibi-in gitt 1, 4. Umlaut of a is written e, e.g. hetie 25, 5, 
wer 25, 6; also 4, e.g. ttt 14, 4, sdlgen 18, 3, war 22, 2; Umlaut of o appears as 
e, e.g. in wel 6, 5; as 8, e.g. in wdl 6, 4, schdn 2,1, bdsen 1, 4, sdllicher 23, 2, 
micht 24, 2, hBllischen 9, 4, grist 17, 1; Umlaut of u is indicated by i, e.g. 
wirmen 2, 3, and by &, e.g. l&tzel 4, 2. The diphthongs are written as follows: 
ai in ain 12, 1, Rain 7, 5; ay in tayll 15, 5; o in berobet 4, 4, beropt 12,2; 4% in 
giulz 4, 2, mis 6, 2, mitt 21, 2; interesting is the spelling of the diphthong in 
ri 5,3 and ich 6, 5 (but wuer 15, 5). The shifted ¢ is spelled éz; hardening of 
p is seen in gelopt 8, 1, beropt 12, 2 and hept (title); ch-spelling before ¢ is 
seen e.g. in secht 8, 3 and between vowels in sechend 6, 1, fliechend 6, 3, and 
geschechen 11, 1. Apocope and syncope have been used frequently, e.g. in 
the adjective (gr3s¢ 17, 1), in the past part. of weak verbs Coer chu 2, 4), 
in the article (ain 24, 3) and kain 7, 5, and in the conjungation (werd 13, 2, 
wel 6, 5, halt 26, 2). 

The language of the MHG poem, as can be judged from grammar and 
orthography, shows predominantly North-Alemannic features, as charac- 
teristic of the territory between Strassburg, Basel-Stadt, and Augsburg. As 
can be seen from the nature of the errors, the poem is indubitably a copy 
of an older manuscript. The time when this poem was copied must have 
been close to the date of the publication of Jnc. 1699 which was printed in 
Augsburg in 1486. 


CONTENTS 


The content of the above poem—a sinner in hell addresses the reader 
and warns him of eternal damnation—leaves no doubt that what we have 
to deal with here is an example of a particular type of religious poetry, 
called ‘plaint’ which purports to deter people from sinning by giving them a 
vivid description of the terrors of hell.'® While perhaps not a masterwork 


‘’ Heinrich von Melk’s Von des tédes gehugde (ed. J. Kirschner, Dt. Nat. Lit., rx (1888), | 
70-99) shows a few interesting parallels, particularly in verses 660-680, when the dead father 
in heli speaks to his son of eternal damnation and repentance of sins. The only Latin plaint 
extant which is in the same class with the one under consideration, is the Planctus poenitentis 
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of MHG literature, the above poem deserves a place in the history of moral- 
izing Old German literature for its deep thoughts and vivid presentation. It 
is the only example of this genre known in Middle High German.” Too 
many such examples of Kileinkunst are still buried in archives, unnoticed 
and despised, waiting to be made accessible to the student of the Middle 
Ages. Quite in keeping with the customs of moralizing poetry of the late 
Middle Ages, this MHG planctus shows neither author, nor provenance, 

When analyzing the contents of the twenty-six stanzas, one will observe 
that there are really two related elements merged into one. The main part, 
giving a description of hell and warning the reader not to continue in his sin- 
ning, comprises nineteen strophes (viz. 1-15, 22-23, 25-26), whereas the 
smaller part, slightly diverging from the tenor of the main part, describes 
the terror of the Last Judgment and covers only seven stanzas (viz. 16-21; 
24). One stanza of the smaller part, no. 24, which hints at the joys of heaven, 
is obviously misplaced and should logically follow strophe nineteen, where 
the good are promised their reward. The regularity of the structure suffers 
from the varying length of the strophes, ranging from two to six lines (five 
couplets, eighteen quatrains, two sestets, and one stanza of five lines). A 
variation of the same theme in two different lines can be observed in stanzas 
seven and twenty-five. 


SOURCE 


The source for the larger part of the MHG poem which I was able to 
discover after a lengthy search in the maelstrom of Latin poems, is an anon- 
ymous Latin hymn, known as Planctus animae damnatae,* Contemplatio 
mortis,” Speculum peccatorum,™ and Lessus damnati.* 

The following lines show the correspondence between the twenty-six 
stanzas of the MHG text (=G) and the twenty-two stanzas of the Latin 





(An. Hymn., xtv1, 338-340). For other religious poems, called planctus (e.g. Planctus pro 
diuturna captivitate terrae transmarinae per Saladinum and Planctus ecclesiae secundum statum 
modernorum filiorum et non praevignorum, ibid., xxxt, 319 and xtv1, 370, respectively. 

2° Many pieces of Death literature are accompanied by a picture of a skeleton or a coffin 
(e.g. “The Catalan Death Dance in the Llibre Vermell,” cf. Selmer-Aita in Class. Bull., xx 
(December, 1943), pp. 22-23. It is unfortunate that the page preceding our poem is missing. 
In all probability it showed a picture, possibly of a person surrounded by flames. 

Cf. G. M. Dreves, Analecta Hymnica Medii Aevi, xtv1 (1905), 349; also idem, Ein 
Jahriausend lateinischer H ymnendichtung, ““Hymnen unbekannter Verfasser,” 1 (1909), 466- 
467 (without stanza 22: Talem poenam which is given in the Analecta H ymnica merely in the 
footnotes). Only the first six stanzas appear in H. A. Daniel, Thesaurus Hymnologicus sive 
Hymnorum Canticorum Sequentiorum Collectio Am plissima, rv (1855), 203. Daniel quotes E. P. 
Du Méril, Poésies popul. lat., 1 (1843), 116. 

#2 Cf. C. U. Chevalier, Repertorium Hymnologicum, u (1897), 253; Chevalier implies that 
the poem has six strophes, whereas it actually has twenty-two. 

* Ed. G. M. Dreves, Analecta Hymnica, “Pia Dictamina. Reimgebete und Leselieder des 
Mittelalters,” xiv1 (1905), 349. It contains twenty-two stanzas with eighty-eight lines. Only 
Mss. B and C contain stanza 22 Talem poenam (viz. Coll. Ms. Indersdorfense; CLM 7660; Coll. 
Ms. 5. Albani Treviren., Cod. Treviren. 228), whereas Ms. A has only twenty-one stanzas, omit- 
ting Talem poenam. The contents of Speculum peccatorum are somewhat related to chapter V 
ed novissima of St. Augustin’s Speculum aliud quod dicitur peccatoris (Migne, PL Xt, 

* Ed. C. Blume, Analecta Hymnica, xxx (1899), 314. It has nine stanzas, each eight 
lines, or, divided into quatrains for a comparison with Speculum peccatoris, eighteen stanzas 
with four lines each. All stanzas of Lessus are contained in Speculum peccatoris, except stanzas 
14, 15, and 18. This poem is contained in manuscriptum anglicanum preserved in Maihingen 
(I 2. 8° 19). Could it possibly be connected with the works of Walter Mapes, who wrote poems 
of the same tenor, as e.g. De mundi vanitate, De mundi miseria, De punctione peccati and dia- 
logus inter corpus et animam? 
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Planctus animae damnatae (=L). Latin verses in parentheses indicate that 
the Latin verses are not directly reflected from the MHG text; they are 
quoted, however, to give the Latin text in its completeness. 


Planctus animae damnatae (=L) 
MHG 
Text 
(=G) a gus 
1= 1 Ovosomnes, qui transitis, Figuram hanc inspicite, 
Memores mei semper sitis, Et mundum hunc despicite. 
2= 2 Quondam eram gloriosus Habens aurum et argentum, 
Nunc a vermibus corrosus; Quod horrendum testamentum! 
3= 3 Heu, quam male sum deceptus Habens annos iuveniles, 
Nunc sum penitus adeptus, Quod speraveram, seniles. 
4=18 (Vitiorum fui cultor,) De bonis nulla fuit cura, 
Reddidit iustus ultor Multo plus quam cum usura. 
5= 6 Curam carnis semper egi Et vanam gloriam amavi, 
Pro his in poenam hanc impegi, Sero novi, quod erravi. 
6= 7 (Luxuriose et gulose Vixi temporaliter,) 
Pro his poenas copiose Recepi aeternaliter. 
7=21 (Voraci flammae sic sum datus, Heu, quod nunquam fui natus!) 
Propter varios reatus Sine fine sum damnatus. 
8=13 Mundus mihi repromisit Multis annis vivere, 
In his tormentis me collisit, Sic solet retribuere. 
9=14 Maultos male sic fefellit Variis conatibus 
Et in mortem sic impellit Multis cum reatibus. 
10=15 Quidquid mihi dicebatur De aeterna gloria, 
Nihil mihi videbatur Nisi temporalia. 
11=16 Heu, sic miser sum delusus Per meam neglegentiam, 
In infernum sum detrusus Iustam per sententiam. 
12=18 Vitiorum fui cultor, (De bonis nulla fuit cura, 
Reddidit mihi iustus ultor Multo plus quam cum usura.) 
13=17 (Quae damnandis est dicenda Magna cum severitate, 
Quae vox multum est timenda,) Vos ad illam praeparate. 
14= 7 Luxuriose et gulose Vixi temporaliter, 
(Pro his poenas copiose Recepi aeternaliter.) 
15=22 (Talem poenam praevenite, Cum poenitentia et laboribus,) 
Ne vobis dicatur, Ite, Novissimis temporibus. 
16-21 (No correspondence in Latin; description of Last Judgment.) 
22=20 Nonne vides, quam deformis Sum per neglegentiam? 
(Miser homo, cur sic dormis? Age poenitentiam!) 
21 Voraci flammae sic sum datus, Heu, quod unquam fui natus! 
(Propter varios reatus Sine fine sum damnatus.) 
23=19 (Nigriores quam carbones Sunt isti pessimi tortores,) 
Animarum sunt praedones, Qui nos ducunt in horrores.) 
4 (misplaced; part of Last Judgment). 
25 (No correspondence in Latin). 
26=22 Talem poenam praevenite, Cum poenitentia et laboribus, 
(Ne vobis dicatur, Ite, Novissimis temporibus.) 


Use or SOURCE 


A comparison of the MHG text G and the Latin text L shows that the 
Latin source for the main part of G (i.e. strophes G 1-15, 22-23, 26) is 
the poem Planctus animae damnatae, of which, however, only fifteen stanzas 
have been used (viz. stanzas L 1-3, 6-7, 13-22). As to the way of rendering 
the Latin text into German verse, one can observe that in only two cases 
has the poet taken over all four lines of the Latin quatrains into German 
(G8: L13; G11:L16). In four instances he has made use of each three lines 
of a Latin quatrain (Gi:L1; G3:L3; G2:L2; G9:L14). In most instances 
however, only one or two lines of Latin quatrains of L are reflected in the 
German strophes (G4:L18, G7:L21, G12:L18, G13:17, G22:21, G23:L19; 
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G5:L6, G6:L7, G10:L15; G14:L7, G15:22, G22:20, G26:22). Four Latin 
stanzas (L7, L18, L21, L22) were used twice so that each is reflected jn 
two German strophes (G6 and G14, G15 and G26, respectively). Occa- 
sionally the adaptor is led to enlarge and add his own moralizing thoughts 
(e.g. in the fourth lines of quatrains G2, G5, G11, and G14). Once he even 
used material from two Latin stanzas to form one German stanza (G22 
from L20 and L21). On the whole, however, the main part of the MHG 
poem is a rather able adaptation of the Latin source. 

No Latin source can be ascertained for the rest of the MHG poem (G16 
~21, 24, 25). These eight strophes may well be regarded as the author’s own 
creation. Besides G25, which deplores the lack of forethought in life and the 
finality of punishment after life, these stanzas present a vivid description 
of the Last Judgment. It must be reserved to future research to identify 
the author of the Latin planctus, as well as the MHG adaptor and Alemannic 
copyist. 

CARL SELMER 


Hunter College 
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THACKERAY’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE BRITISH AND 
FOREIGN REVIEW 


BOTH THE published' and some of the unpublished letters of Thackeray, 
recently collected by Professor Gordon N. Ray, arouse interest in a very 
reputable but short-lived quarterly, the British and Foreign Review or 
European Quarterly Journal, and provide information that helps explain 
Thackeray’s very limited publication in a magazine to which he was, ac- 
cording to evidence presented in this paper, very eager to contribute. The 
one article previously ascribed to him is a review, the “Speeches of Lord 
Brougham,” in the issue for April, 1839, apparently first attributed to him 
by Mr. John P. Anderson of the British Museum,” it is not clear on what 
evidence. The Lefters provide identification for this article from an original 
source, when, under date of July 3, 1839, Mrs. Thackeray writes to Thack- 
eray’s mother, Mrs. Carmichael-Smyth: “that article on Lord Brougham 
was William’s. It was very much talked of at the Reform Club.’* The pur- 
pose of this paper is to establish a second, and to suggest the possibility of 
a third, Thackerayan contribution to the British and Foreign Review. 

Comparatively little information is available concerning the history of 
this quarterly. It was established by a Mr. Drummond‘ in 1835, with John 
Mitchell Kemble, Anglo-Saxon scholar and archaeologist, as editor. The 
first issue appeared in July, 1835, the second in October; and except for the 
years 1841 and 1842, when there were only two issues each year, the maga- 
zine was published quarterly until 1844, when it ceased publication. Evi- 
dently Drummond retained ownership for only a short time, for by Sep- 
tember 1, 1837, it was, according to Edward FitzGerald,’ supported by 
Wentworth Beaumont, an advanced liberal and one of the chief originators 
of the Westminster Review. In a letter to Thackeray, FitzGerald comments 
on the cheapness of the British and Foreign Review* and on its good fortune 
in having Beaumont’s support, which enabled it to be “independent of the 
private politics of booksellers.’’? With this financial independence and with 
the editorship in the hands of a man of Kemble’s scholarship, high ideals, 
and serious purpose, it is not surprising that the Times, in Kemble’s death 
notice, calls the British and Foreign Review “‘a periodical of the highest class, 
which exercised considerable political and literary influence.’”* 

Kemble was the sole editor of the quarterly during its brief existence, 
1835-1844, and was himself a contributor to it. Other known contributors 
were Kemble’s famous sister Fanny, who “furnished her brother John with 
an essay on Victor Hugo to publish (for a consideration of sixteen guineas)” 


1 The Letters and Private Papers of William Makepeace Thackeray, ed. Gordon N. Ray 

Posabelagh, Massachusetts, 1945-1946), 4 vols. Hereafter these books will be referred to as 
ters. 

? “Bibliography,” Herman Merivale and Frank T. Marzials, Life of W. M. Thackeray 
(London, 1891), p. xxii. 3 Letters, 1, 388. 

*“7.M. Kemble,” Atheneum, March 28, 1857, p. 406. Neither first name nor initials are 
given, and more specific identification has been impossible. 

5 Letters, 1, 346. 

* The first number was advertised at four shillings. (Atheneum, July 11, 1835, p. 533.) 

” Letters, 1, 346. 

§ “Death of Mr. John M. Kemble,” London Times, March 31, 1857, p. 11. 

* “Tohn Mitchell Kemble,” Fraser’s Magazine, tv (1857), 616. 

© Thackeray’s pay for his review of the Speeches of Lord Brougham was somewhat higher. 
For forty-nine pages he received thirty-four pounds. (Leféers, 1, 383.) 
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in his Quarterly Review,”™ and the Rev. William Bodham Donne,” Kemble’s 
successor as Examiner of Plays in the Lord Chamberlain’s office, and school. 
mate of Kemble and FitzGerald. The high quality of the articles published 
in the quarterly bears witness to the editor’s stated intent to “‘ask assistance 
from the wise and the learned.’’™ 

That Thackeray should have been a contributor to the British and 
Foreign Review was to be expected from his friendship with Kemble, whom 
he met at Trinity College, Cambridge; but that his contribution should 
have been as slight as research to date indicates would be difficult to under- 
stand except for the light which the recently collected letters throw on this 
chapter of Thackeray’s life. Thackeray’s first comment about Kemble in 
Letters may provide the key to their apparent differences of opinion some 
years later in their relations as editor and contributor. Writing to Fitz- 
Gerald in November, 1831, the year after both he and Kemble had left 
Cambridge, Thackeray says: “I like him better, but he seems to me a very 
forced plant—in reading thinking & conversation beyond his natural 
growth.”"* That Thackeray enjoyed Kemble’s company socially is apparent 
from casual references, late in 1831 and during the year 1832, to opera, 
dinners, and leisurely evenings with him.” Except for one reference, in 
1834, to Kemble, ‘‘who is impayable for blague but who has a big heart, & 
is a noble fellow,’ there is no further record of their relations until late in 
1836, the second year of Kemble’s editorship, when Thackeray writes to 
him “from the most interested motives,” asking Kemble’s aid in helping 
him secure work with Beaumont on an evening paper which he is about to 
establish. A second interested motive expressed in the same letter is Thack- 
eray’s offer to Kemble that “if you encourage me perhaps I will send an 
article for the review (we want lightness to my way of thinking.)’’” 

In this criticism may lie the explanation for Thackeray’s having con- 
tributed so little to the review, for lightness was the quality farthest from 
Kemble’s mind as he took over the editorship of the British and Foreign 
Review, whose ‘‘exertions are about to be directed to calling the attention of 
the Public to the close connexion which exists between the progress of social 
and intellectual improvement in England and in other countries,’ and 
whose place in the journalistic world the editor justifies thus: ‘There re- 
mains, therefore, a chasm to be filled up, by a journal that shall embrace an 
ampler field of operation, collect the gleanings of literary research and 
bring into one storehouse the dispersed grains of science, as fast as they are 
brought to maturity by the intellectual industry of Europe.”’* Apparently 
Thackeray’s suggestion to Kemble bore no fruit, for lightness does not 
characterize the contributions which were accepted for the quarterly. And 
a writer who is later in this article identified as Thackeray, in his opening 
paragraph of “‘Manners and Society in St. Petersburg,” which appears in 
the January, 1839, issue of the British and Foreign Review, feels called upon 
to offer the following apology for reviewing books whose chief contents are 

“court-gossip and pictures of society,” with only a “smattering of political 
knowledge”’: “Our readers have been accustomed to discussions so much 
more grave and important upon the subject of Russia and its present rulers 


4 Dorothie Dobbé, Fanny Kemble (New York, 1931), p. 175. This essay, a review of Hugo’s 
Les Voix Intérieures, appears in the April, 1838, issue of the British and Foreign Review, Vi, 
439-471. m Letters, 1, 346. 

13 “Prospectus,” British and Foreign Review, 1, 4. M4 Letters, 1, 173 

4 Ibid., pp. 177, 192, 196, 208, 239. 6 Ibid., p. 277. aad Tbid.., por ay 

18 “Prospectus,” British and Foreign Review, 1, 1. ad “Introduction,” ibid 
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and history, that perhaps we ought to make them an apology for bringing 
the above-mentioned volumes to their notice.’””° 

Three years after Thackeray’s criticism of the too serious nature of 
Kemble’s review and some months after he had become a contributor to it, 
in two letters he offers Kemble articles of the nature his criticism had sug- 
gested. The tone of these letters, one written early in October, 1839, the 
other in January?, 1840, indicates that Thackeray expects Kemble to be 
interested in his offerings, an assumption that would seem presumptuous if 
Kemble had previously accepted no more than one contribution from 
Thackeray. The following extract is from the first letter: 

Ihave a splendid subject for a humourous article—whiz, the history of Napoleon after the 
French papers, and after the English: the battles & c. in the 2 versions—under the title of 
‘Contemporary History’—It might be very long 50 pages at the very least. If you approve I 
could do the French part excellently in Paris the English part admirably in London and you 
c4, have the whole at the beginning of Dec". 


In the second letter there is a definite assumption that Kemble will accept 
the proposed article. 

I have now $ done one of the most amusing spicy articles on Willis that was ever seen. 
Will you have it & pay for it when you get it for I am dunned by a dreadful tailor—the only 
dun I have in the world. The art will run 15 pages. 

But what must be done is an article on SOCIALIST & CHARTIST PUBLICATIONS. 
Owen, O’Connor & c. With this I will make a grand row if you will let me: shouting for house- 


hold suffrage & a citizen-guard as our only safeguard. 
Say Done & you shall have Willis on the 15. (& the Socialists on the 30%.) 


Since none of these suggested articles appears in the British and Foreign 
Review and since the letters in which Thackeray offers them constitute the 
last of the available correspondence between the two men, it seems probable 
that the light treatment suggested by Thackeray did not appeal to the 
more serious-minded editor. What difference may have arisen is not re- 
corded, but in a letter to his mother February 11-15, 1840, Thackeray sum- 
marily announces his decision to quit writing for Kemble’s review: “‘I am 
not going to write for the B & F. Jacky Kemble gives himself such airs that 
he may go to the deuce his own way.’™ There is, of course, no assurance 
that Thackeray is to be taken literally in this declaration, but letters after 
this date contain no references to his having any further connection with 
Kemble or with his magazine. This survey of Thackeray’s relations with 
Kemble establishes a strong initial probability that his contributions to the 
British and Foreign Review were not limited to the “Speeches of Lord 
Brougham,” the one article previously identified as his. 

The following paragraph from an unpublished letter, dated November 19, 
1838, and addressed to Richard Bentley, publisher of books and of Bentley’s 
Miscellany, provides the information that identifies a second Thackerayan 
contribution to the British and Foreign Review. 

I am going to review all the late works on S‘. Petersburg for the F. Quarterly Review and 
should be glad if you could spare me copies of Raikes and L*. Londonderry for such purpose.— 


= I deserve having puffed it as you know. Londonderry more so not having mentioned it at 
m4 


%” Tbid., vit, 33. 
_ _ # Unpublished letter from Thackeray to John Mitchell Kemble, October, 1839, the orig- 
inal of which is in possession of Maggs Brothers, London. (Photographic copies of ali unpub- 
lished letters used in this paper are in the possession of Professor Ray.) 

* Letters, t, 406-407. %3 Tbid., 1, 420. 

* Unpublished letter from Thackeray to Richard Bentley, 19 November 1838, the 
sidual of which is in the possession of Dr. Eric Millar, Curator of Manuscripts at the British 

useum. 
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Since there is no evidence of Thackeray’s having contributed to the 
Foreign Quarterly Review until 1842,* it is not surprising that the article 
referred to here appears, not in this magazine, but in the British and 
Foreign Review for January, 1839, under the title ““Manners and Society in 
St. Petersburg.” In the title of the magazine for which Thackeray says he is 
going to write the review he does not include a B. to accompany the F., but 
he does include Quarterly. These facts are misleading; however, Quarterly 
does appear in the sub-title of the British and Foreign Review, European 
Quarterly Journal. Perhaps the number of quarterlies published in London 
at the time under somewhat similar titles” may help to account for the con- 
fusion. And Thackeray is not alone in mistitling the British and Foreign 
Review; in Kemble’s death notice the Times called it the British and 
Foreign Quarterly Review.*" In “Manners and Society in St. Petersburg”’ the 
writer reviews four recent books on St. Petersburg, two of them the ones 
for which Thackeray asks Bentley: Thomas Raikes’ City of the Czar and 
Charles William Stewart, third Marquis of Londonderry’s Recollections of a 
Tour in the North of Europe in 1836-7, both published by Bentley in 1838, 
The other books used in the review are Erinnerung’s Skizzen aus Russland, 
der Turkei, und Greichenland by Legationsrath Tietz; and Sketches of 
Petersburg by a Prussian Counsellor of Legation. 

In addition to the external evidence establishing Thackeray’s author- 
ship of “Manners and Society in St. Petersburg,” there is also internal 
evidence to substantiate this attribution. As Thackeray says in his letter 
to Bentley, he had “‘puffed”’ Raikes’ City of the Czar for the Times August 30 
and September 7, 1838.2* A comparison of the latter of these reviews, in 
which the emphasis is on the social aspects of the book, with the section 
devoted to Raikes’ book in “‘Manners and Society in St. Petersburg”’ dis- 
closes two instances in which the same quotations are used in both articles. 
In his review of City of the Czar Thackeray comments on Raikes’ description 
of the location of St. Petersburg and quotes: “‘ “This beautiful capital of the 
Russian empire,’ writes Mr. Raikes enthusiastically, ‘is seated in a wilder- 
ness founded on a marsh, and exposed to a climate which for half the year 
renders existence itself almost intolerable.’ ’””* In place of the ironic en- 
thusiastically, the author of ‘Manners and Society in St. Petersburg” uses a 
factual statement of Mr. Raikes’ lack of enthusiasm and selects the same 
quotation: 

And as he is not nearly so enthusiastic as his brother-authors with regard to the emperor, 
Mr. Raikes in like manner is much more chary of his praises of the capital. “It is situated,” 
says he, “on one of the most desolate and uninhabited quarters of the globe. It is seated ona 


wilderness, founded on a marsh, and exposed to a climate which for one half of the year ren- 
ders existence itself intolerable.’ 


Again identical quotations are used to illustrate the effect upon Russian 
life of Emperor Nicholas’ distrustful nature. The following extract is from 
the “‘City of the Czar.” 


% The first reference in the published correspondence to his writing for the Foreign 
Quarterly Review is in a letter to Chapman and Hall, dated 4 June 1842, acknowledging receipt 
of “twenty pounds on acc*. of articles furnished to the Foreign Quarterly Review.” (Letiers, 
i, 51.) 

* The Foreign Quarterly Review, the Quarterly Review, the New Quarterly Review, and the 
British and Foreign Review appear in advertising sections of the Atheneum during this period. 
27 Times, March 31, 1857, p. 11. 

8 Harold Strong Gulliver, Thackeray’s Literary Apprenticeship (Valdosta, 1934), p. 107. 
2° Times, September 7, 1838, p. 2. ® British and Foreign Review, vut, 35 
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His tyrannous and unfortunate policy obliges him to keep the strictest watch over every in- 
dividual of any rank or influence in the empire, and the consequence is that all reunions 
among the higher classes are infested by spies, who carry to Government an account of all 
conversations and all opinions uttered. A gentleman, speaking to Mr. Raikes upon this subject, 
said, “I know that we are surrounded by the police, and that every word is eagerly caught up, 
and sometimes retailed to our disadvantage. But if I really had used an unguarded expression, 
I would go at once to the Emperor and state the real facts myself, with full confidence that 
from his knowledge of my character he would treat the affair as lightly as I should do myself.”* 


Writing in similar vein, the author of “Manners and Society in St. 

Petersburg” selects the same quotation, putting the second sentence into 
indirect quotation and rewording slightly: 
... the presence of the court, or the idea of the emperor, acts upon society as a perpetual 
géne and dread, banishes confidence between friends, and, destroying the honesty of inter- 
course, must destroy, not social pleasures merely, but social affections, which cannot live under 
the terrible system of espionage that is exercised over the highest and lowest in society. 
“] know,” says a friend to Mr. Raikes, “that we are surrounded by spies from the police, that 
every word is caught up to our disadvantage.” And the gentleman making the above painful 
and degrading confession says that, had he really used an unguarded expression, or performed 
an act which might be misconstrued, he would throw himself at once on the emperor’s gen- 
erosity, tell his own story, and obtain, no doubt, forgiveness.™ 


In ““Manners and Society in St. Petersburg” the writer’s treatment of 

Lord Londonderry reflects the Thackeray who created Colonel Newcome 
and who smiled forgivingly at snobbishness, stupidity, and naiveté if only 
the possessor of these qualities were a gentleman—honest, good-humored, 
kind-hearted. Of Lord Londonderry he says: “One may laugh at him some- 
times, and differ from him always; but one can never manage to be angry 
with this simple good-humoured marquis, who had such a loyal fervour of 
king-worship, and such droll notions of the parts which kings and noblemen 
are called upon to play.” Later in the same article he comments again in 
the same spirit: 
We may laugh occasionally at Lord Londonderry’s simple stories and easy credulity; but how- 
ever monstrous his lordship’s opinions may be, we know at least that they are honest, and 
formed from the peculiar circumstances of his life, and according to that degree of intellect 
with which Providence has endowed him; but whatever his defects may be as a writer, the 
bitterest of his critics can never doubt that he is a gentleman,—Generous, manly, kind-hearted 
and honest where his politics will allow him to be so.™ 


And how like Thackeray it is to use a fable, playfully but pointedly, to 
illustrate the nobleman’s “easy credulity” and to remind the reader that 
there is a moral to the tale. 

Simple Lord Londonderry fancies that all these attentions were paid to him because he was 
so extraordinarily fit to be an ambassador!—‘‘Why,” says the fly in the fable, “‘is the fisherman 
so eager to catch me? he cannot eat me.”” Whereupon it is said than an older and more saga- 
cious fly answered, “‘My son, you are, it is true, only an insignificant little fly, but the fisher- 
man can catch a trout with you.’’ Lord Londonderry may not possibly see the moral of this 
tale, but we think the reader will.*® 


With Tietz, the author of Erinnerung’s Skizzen aus Russland, der Turkei, 
und Griechenland, the reviewer has no sympathy. Although Lord London- 
derry, he states, has written “almost as bad a book as can be conceived 
about Russia, or indeed any other country,”™ Tietz has surpassed him in 
producing “‘the very worst.’’*? The writer’s stress upon Lord Londonderry’s 
gentlemanly qualities and upon Tietz’s lack of them suggests Thackeray, 


* Times, September 7, 1838, p. 2. 82 British and Foreign Review, vir, 36-37. 
8 Tbid., p. 36.  Tbid., p. 56. % Ibid., pp. 44-45. 
* Tbid., p. 57. 37 Thid. 
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’ 


for in Tietz, “who is not a gentleman,” are combined the qualities that 
Thackeray detests—vulgarity, dullness, affectation, “love of dust-kissing,” 
He is not a gentleman, like the noble marquis, but on the contrary atrociously vulgar and 
mean in his thoughts and in his style; he has not a whit more imagination or erudition than 
Lord Londonderry, but, unlike the noble lord (who writes like a plain man), he clothes his dull- 
ness in words so absurdly pompous and affected that they would put Bayes to the blush, 
He has not had the opportunities which were enjoyed by Lord Londonderry to witness the 
manners and splendours of the court; but he chronicles this court “‘small-beer,” without ever 
having had the felicity to taste it, and worships and wonders, and licks the dust from the im- 
perial shoes—not because he has been dazzled by the attentions, cajoled by the fair words, or 
affected by the actual kindness of the emperor, but from sheer abjectness and love of dust- 
“ea ay 


In the reviewer’s subdued satire on the emptiness of Russian court life 
and in his concern about its moral influence, there is a familiar echo of 
Thackeray. The following comment on Lord Londonderry’s simple observa- 
tion “that when ladies go at four to dinner in their very best toilette, they 
are dismissed at six, and come again at eight, but with a completely new 
costume’”*®* does credit to the deft pen of Thackeray, the humorist and 
moralist. 

Thus the reader will perceive, that the business of a courtier is not all pleasure. This magnifi- 
cent court and empress, these great ladies, whose life is but a pinning and unpinning, an un- 
interrupted labour of flounces and furbelows, must exercise a fine moral influence upon the 


lower classes, who look to them for pattern and instruction. What a society this must be, and 
what an improving, intellectual conversation !* 


In reaction to subjects about which Thackeray might be expected to be 
satirical, melodramatic display of emotions and despotism, the author of 
“Manners and Society in St. Petersburg”’ employs a favorite stylistic device 
of Thackeray, the apostrophe. Commenting upon Tietz as he enters the 
church of Saint Peter and Saint Paul, where “the affectionate creature is 
moved almost to tears by—the tombs of the emperors and empresses!’”# 
the reviewer exclaims in ironic contempt: “O melancholy Tietz! tender 
Legationsrath! what an ame sensible does he possess for a diplomatist! what 
would we give to see the tender creature mourning over the broken images 
in the ruins of the Royal Exchange; or blubbering in St. Paul’s churchyard 
under the sainted statue of queen Anne!’ The outburst against despotism 
follows Raikes’ report of the omnipresence of spies and of the people’s fear 
of using an “unguarded expression”: “‘Unguarded expressions! acts that 
might be misconstrued! confidence in the emperor’s generosity! What a 
tenure is this, upon which to hold the assurance of one’s safety—what a 
compact between the people and the ruler, that forbids the one not merely 
to speak, but to think honestly of the other!’ 

The conclusive external evidence provided by Thackeray’s letter to 
Bentley and the internal evidence which supports Thackeray’s authorship 
of “Manners and Society in St. Petersburg” establish this article as a second 
Thackerayan contribution to the British and Foreign Review. 

The possibility of Thackeray’s having contributed a third article to this 
magazine is suggested in a published letter, dated July 3, 1839, from Mrs. 
Thackeray to Thackeray’s mother. Mrs. Carmichael-Smyth. The following 
extract is from Mrs. Thackeray’s letter: 


He seems to think if he could be secure of parliament not dissolving he ought to go [to 


%8 Ibid. 8 Tbid., pp. 52-53. # Tbid., p. 53. “ Tbid., p. 57. 
®@ Tbid., p. 58. *® Ibid., p. 37. 
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Paris], the people want his book have almost agreed to pay his journey, he would carry an 
article for the British and Forr’n (as M"™. Crowe says) todo and at present there is very little 
to do here, of course we should go too.“ 


A letter from Thackeray to Kemble, July 5, 1839, two days after Mrs. 
Thackeray’s, provides further information. 

I want to write a very brilliant paper on Marlborough, his woman, and his times: apropos 
of a book by M's Thompson on the Life of the Duchess. I want to write a slasher on religious 
fictitious literature, and I want to know if you can give me room for either of them jn Oc- 
tober’s B& F.... 

Do not turn away better pens for mine: but my dear fellow try and give me all the work 
you can... for not to mention the marvellous goodness of the pay, and my own want of it 
the work is so pleasant improving gentlemanlike that I long for as much as ever I can get 
hold of .* 


In a postscript he adds: “If you have any other job in your i: about any 
subject within the compass of my reason, I’m your man.” 

Neither of the articles which Thackeray suggests in his letter appears in 
either the October British and Foreign Review or in following issues, but his 
eagerness to contribute to the quarterly and his offer to do “any job in your 
i: about any subject within the compass of my reason”’ indicate clearly that 
he was open to suggestions from Kemble and lead to the conjecture that 
Kemble may have suggested a review of Tytler’s England under the Reigns 
of Edward VI. and Mary, just published by Bentley. For of all the articles 
in the October issue, the one most likely to be “‘within the compass of 
[Thackeray’s] reason” is a review of this book, done as nearly as history 
could be done in the vein which Thackeray tells Alexander Blackwood, in a 
letter June 29, 1840, appeals to him: “No politics, as much fun and satire 
as I can muster, literary lath[er] and criticism of a spicy nature, and general 
gossip.’“* That Thackeray was at this time interested in historical subjects 
is evident from his reviews for the Times: ‘‘Tyler’s Life of Henry V,’’*? 
“Ranke’s History of the Popes,’’** and ‘“‘Krasinski’s Sketch of the Reforma- 
tion.””*? An analysis of ““Tytler’s Reigns of Edward VI. and Mary” and a 
comparison of it with contemporary reviews of like nature ascribed to 
Thackeray provide enough internal evidence to propose for consideration 
the possibility that it may constitute a third Thackerayan contribution to 
the British and Foreign Review. 

As might be expected from the artist who was later to create a gallery of 
living portraits in his novels, the Thackeray who wrote historical reviews 
was primarily concerned with the people who inhabit the pages of history. 
Quotations from two historical reviews known to be his reveal this interest 
in character. The first is from ‘‘Tyler’s Life of Henry V”: ‘‘The portraits 
which adorn the book add an extraordinary liveliness to the impression 
which it conveys, and leave us a perfect notion of the persons, customs, and 
conversation of men who lived 440 years ago.’”® Likewise in his review of 
the Speeches of Lord Brougham it is the people who attract Thackeray’s 
attention, for he writes: “If there were no other history of Lord Brougham’s 
times and of himself, than that which he has given us in the present volumes, 
we think that his character at least might be pretty accurately made out 


“ Letters, 1, 388. 4 Facsimile in The Archivist, u (1889), opposite p. 44. 

© Letters, 1, 450. 

? Times, October 19 and 25, 1838. Gulliver identifies this article and the twofollowing ones 
as Thackeray’s. (Literary Apprenticeship, p. 107.) 

*S’ Times, June 10, August 11, and August 18, 1840. 

* Tbid., March 5, 1840. 5° Tbid., October 19, 1838, p. 3. 
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from them; and many other characters and actions, described by him, 
measured by the same standard.’ 

The author of ‘“‘Tytler’s Reigns of Edward VI. and Mary” has interests 
similar to those of Thackeray. Throughout his review, people, not events, 
take the spotlight. The following quotation combines the writer’s absorption 
in human nature with what might easily be a Thackerayan thrust at the 
“depravity and weakness of men”: 

If truth be often “stranger than fiction,” we may safely add as a corollary, that true history is 
in itself a severer libel against human nature than any which the satirist ever penned; and 
surely the arch-fiend himself never contrived more striking examples of the depravity and 


weakness of men, contending for power and pelf, than are afforded in records left by the actors 
themselves during these brief reigns of Edward VI. and Mary !* 


A comparison of Thackeray’s ideas as to what makes an admirable piece 
of historical writing with the ideas of the reviewer of Tytler on the same 
subject reveals similar tastes. Both writers like history that is entertaining, 
instructive, and accurate. Compare Thackeray’s statement that Barante 
has produced “‘a work as delightful to read as the historical fictions of Scott 
or Shakespeare, and as instructive regarding the manners, events, and per- 
sonages of the times which he describes as could be the speculations of the 
profoundest antiquary’’®* with the comment of Tytler’s reviewer that his 
book is ‘‘as easily readable and almost as entertaining as the pages of a 
Waverley novel,’ that “Instead of the dullness often engendered by re- 
searches into a mass of archaeological materials, a playful maiveté for the 
most part characterizes his style”; and that his intention is “‘merely to 
run over the contents of these volumes, that our readers may judge how 
deserving they are of a place in every library of entertainment or instruc- 
tion.” Another review known to be Thackeray’s adds authenticity to the 
category of desirable qualities of historical writing: ‘“‘The ‘letters from St. 
Petersburg’ are as good as Wraxall’s, and must find a place in all good 
libraries along with Walpole and Madame Sévigné and Grimm—the most 
easy and pleasant—perhaps after all the most authentic histories we have.’’” 
The quality of authenticity which Thackeray praises here is commended 
also by the reviewer of Tytler: “It may be a truism, but it is an important 
one, that accuracy among historians is almost equally rare with purity of 
motive in politicians.’** In addition to the identity of ideas expressed in 
these quotations, there are two instances of close verbal parallelism. Com- 
pare “‘as delightful to read as the historical fiction of Scott or Shakespeare” 
with “as easily readable and almost as entertaining as a Waverley novel.” 
Compare also “how deserving they are of a place in every library of enter- 
tainment or instruction” with “must find a place in all good libraries.” 

Just as both writers admire history that is entertaining, instructive, and 
accurate, so they admire writers who are gentlemen and scholars. Thackeray 
expresses his admiration of Turnbull’s writing thus: ‘His writings show him 
to be a gentleman of considerable information and experience, a good 
scholar, a lover of many sciences, and a traveller who has seen much of the 


5| British and Foreign Review, vu, 491. 82 Tbid., rx, 593. 
8 “Tyler’s Life of Henry V,” Times, October 19, 1838, p. 3. 
4 British and Foreign Review, ix, 590. 

& Ibid. % Tbid., p. 595. 

5? “City of the Czar,” Times, September 7, 1838, p. 2. 

58 British and Foreign Review, 1x, 593 
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best society.’* In the comment of Tytler’s reviewer there is marked re- 
semblance: “His work is obviously that of a gentleman and scholar, who 
writes with a mind entirely free from party prejudices, either religious or 
political, and uninfluenced by self interest.”* Another quotation from 
“Tytler’s Reigns of Edward VI. and Mary” commends scholarship: “With 
regard to the licence which Mr. Tytler allows himself of modernizing the 
orthography, obvious as are the objections to this method, we conceive that 
these lose their force, when the task is in the hands of a practised scholar, a 
keen antiquarian and conscientious stickler for accuracy and truth.” 

As in “Manners and Society in St. Petersburg,” so in ‘“Tytler’s Reigns of 
Edward VI. and Mary,” the use of subdued satire provides further internal 
evidence that suggests the hand of Thackeray at work, as the writer, with 
the finesse of a practiced satirist, gives a quick, playful turn to a sentence, 
sending the sting to strike home where it will. Writing of people in public 
life in the sixteenth century, he takes the opportunity to direct his satire at 
his own generation, asking, “. . . would it not be a pleasant and edifying 
employment for some elderly “Turn-tippet’ of our own era to show the 
gradual refinement of corruption, and explain how much more elegantly a 
base trick can be played, or a dirty job managed, in the nineteenth than it 
was in the sixteenth century?’’*®? Commenting on traitorous action on the 
part of a nobleman, conduct which “might be expected as a matter of 
course” as being “é@ Ja mode in those days,” the reviewer concludes: “‘We do 
things not absolutely dissimilar now; only, as Mr. Tytler observes, the 
management is infinitely more delicate.’’** Nineteenth century patriotism is 
the recipient of two gentle thrusts. The first is done in the style of Thackeray 
in one of his facetious moods: “But we suspect that most people are vastly 
amiable at one period of life, as kittens are before they grow up into cats, or 
patriots before they take possession of the treasury benches.”™ The tone of 
the second is colder, less playful: ‘During Edward’s minority his council 
took special care to be rewarded for the great labour they bestowed on the 
affairs of the nation, and did enrich themselves most amply. They had no 
notion of that sort of patriotism which thinks more of public than private 
interests,’’ 

On the basis of this investigation of Thackeray’s connection with the 
British and Foreign Review, one more item may be added to Thackerayan 
bibliography, ‘‘Manners and Society in St. Petersburg’’; and it is suggested 
that ““Tytler’s Reigns of Edward VI. and Mary” may also be the work of 
Thackeray. As more correspondence comes to light, this chapter in Thack- 
eray’s journalistic career may be further clarified. 

LELA WINEGARNER 
Illinois State Normal University 


°° “Turnbull’s Austria,” Times, March 16, 1840, p. 3. An unpublished letter of Mrs. 
Thackeray’s to Thackeray’s mother, 31 December 1839 — 5? January 1840, the original of 
which is in the possession of Thackeray’s granddaughter, Mrs. Richard Fuller, identifies this 
review as Thackeray’s. 

° British and Foreign Review, 1x, 591. % Jbid., p. 592. ® Tbid., p. 594. 

® Tbid., p. 597. * Tbid., p. 598. ® Ibid., p. 597. 








HOW IMPORTANT ARE THACKERAY’S LETTERS?! 


THE PUBLISHERS conceived the format of this work as Nature is said 
to have conceived Chateaubriand—in a moment of magnificence; but in 
this case the magnificence was inappropriate. The size and weight of these 
imperial-octavo volumes suggest that the contents are of great public im- 
port or in the grand style, say the State Papers of a Napoleon or Jefferson; 
but the make-up is absurdly bombastic for these private letters and diaries, 
casual and ephemeral, any publication of which Thackeray had the good 
sense to deprecate. Placed beside the usual editions of his works, these 
ponderous tomes make Vanity Fair and Henry Esmond look insignificant, 
even as an imposing thirty-story Mercantile Mart, filled with trivialities, 
overbears an adjacent chapel. How much better taste, how finer a sense of 
relative values, was shown by the Nonesuch Press when it published the 
Letters of Dickens in a format no larger than that of his novels, and occupy- 
ing no more space than three out of twenty-three volumes! Bombastic too 
are some of the assertions made about the value of these Thackeray Letters 
in the prospectus (by Howard Mumford Jones) and on the dust-jackets. 
“The reasons why Thackeray temporarily lacks readers,” Jones alleges, “‘is 
that we have not hitherto known him as a person.” Now, “for the first 
time,” we are asked to believe, we shall learn fully “the nature of his rela- 
tions to his mother, his wife, his mother-in-law, and Mrs. Brookfield.”’ One 
would suppose that no important letters of Thackeray had yet been pub- 
lished, that none of his family and acquaintances had recorded memoirs of 
him, and that no percipient critic had even partly understood his life and 
character. ‘‘The letters,” it is asserted, “reveal a Thackeray far different 
from the stereotype that has hitherto satisfied the curiosity of even the 
learned’”’—and much more to the same self-glorifying purpose. As Thack- 
eray said of his Lady Rowena’s pretentious compliments, all this is “as 
Rebecca knew in her heart, what is called bosh in that noble Eastern lan- 
guage with which Wilfrid the Crusader was familiar, or fudge, in plain 
Saxon.” Such exaggerations might be laughed off if they were concocted by 
a commercial publisher or by a Book-Club promoter, but they must be 
denounced as impudent and preposterous when they are published by the 
Press of a University whose motto is Veritas. They have of course been 
accepted at face-value by those hack-reviewers who take their cues from 
blurbs. But the exaggerations are so glaring that even the advertising- 
department of the English Oxford University Press would not endorse and 
reaffirm them. Their announcement (7LS, Nov. 17, 1946) retracts some of 
them, in what must be a rare incident in advertising history, saying: 

Some early notices of the American edition may, perhaps, have given the impression that here 
were revelations and intimacies of a staggering and disgraceful novelty—but that hint was due 
to the pardonable ebullience of the gentlemen of the press. Most people who knew anything 
at all about Thackeray, knew something about Mrs. Brookfield. Letters to her had been 
published; the general outline of the “story” was tolerably clear. The value, therefore, of Mr. 
Ray’s compilation lies not in its provision of scandal, but in the picture it enables us to 


complete of a somewhat remote character. Here, for the first time, we see Thackeray drawn 
at full length. 


1 The Letters and Private Papers of William Makepeace Thackeray. Collected and Edited 
by Gordon N. Ray. Vol. 1 (1817-1840), clxxiii+522; Vol. m (1841-1851), viii+-853; Vol. m 
(1852-1856), viii+-695; Vol. rv (1857-1863), x+-586. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1945-46. $25.00. 
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The size of the portrait has indeed been hugely increased; but the question 
remains, does this enlargement disclose a Thackeray essentially different 
from the one we have long known? 


Before dismissing the publishers, I must say that the spines of the 
volumes are not sturdy enough for such heavy books; and that, though we 
are grateful for the generous abundance of the illustrations (some will con- 
sider them the most valuable feature of the whole work), the quality of the 
facsimiles is not always as good as it might be. The reproductions, particu- 
larly of the sketches, are, it seems to me, clearer and more expressive in the 
Collection of Letters which Scribners published in 1887 than in the present 
edition. Compare the following examples: 


Date of Letter Collection, 1887 Present Edition 
18 April, 1849 p. 72 m1, 516 
2-3 Sept., 1849 p. 80 u, 579 
6 July, 1850 p. 110 1, 678-679 
Dec. (?), 1851 p. 94 m, 825 

I 


There are two main questions to be raised: first, how well have these 
Letters and Papers been collected and edited; and, secondly, what is their 
intrinsic value and relative importance? The second of these questions has 
been ignored by previous critics. Regarding the first, they have said a good 
deal; but their verdicts, both the favorable and the unfavorable, have, in 
my opinion, been too simple and unqualified to be judicious. Admirable 
indeed are Dr. Ray’s initiative and his persuasive powers as a collector, and 
his diligence as an editor. Since, however, some ignorant reviewers, misled 
by the ambiguity of the advertising, have written as if this were the first 
collection of Thackeray’s letters, it should be plainly stated that of the 1712 
letters in Dr. Ray’s edition, only about 979 are hitherto wholly unpublished, 
the other 733, including.some of the most important, having previously 
appeared either as a whole or in part. Moreover the 1712 do not include 
certain letters known to exist in at least four other unpublished collections 
in England; these Dr. Ray hopes to gather into a fifth volume. Finally, he 
has apparently been unable to get permission to publish some letters, to 
Mrs. Brookfield and others, now owned by Dr. Rosenbach. One wonders 
whether the reasons for that refusal ought not to have been plainly stated. 
In the first four volumes, the Letters are printed in chronological order; 
those to appear in the fifth can of course not be placed where they thus be- 
long, which will be an inconvenience. Because of this situation, and for 
other reasons, including Dr. Ray’s war-time absence during the passing of 
this edition through the press, I agree with Richard Aldington (Sat. Rev. 
Lit., Dec. 1, 1946) that the publication of this “incomplete” edition was 
“premature.” 

The supplementary data which Dr. Ray has industriously supplied are 
extensive and helpful. They include a Chronology of Thackeray’s Life; 
Genealogies; a List of Articles Newly Identified as Thackeray’s; a Psychia- 
tric Case History of Mrs. Thackeray, by Dr. Stanley Cobb; a Medical 
History of Thackeray, by Dr. Chester M. Jones; a notably good account, 
How Thackeray Lost His Patrimony; extracts from pertinent records by 
contemporaries like John Allen; an illustrated memorandum on Forged 
Letters; Account Books; etc. Some of the Diaries are placed in the main 
text, others in the appendices; and the Tables of Contents do not always 
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show where they may be found. Fifty-three pages are given to informative 
Memoranda Concerning Certain Persons Who Figure in Thackeray’s Cor- 
respondence. These, it should be noted, are not intended to include all 
individuals who were important in his life. For example, William Maginn is 
not found there; about him there are footnotes only, and those rather vague 
with respect to their personal and professional relationships. The Indexes | 
have found satisfactory regarding names of persons and titles of works, but 
meager as to places and topics. Unindexed apparently are such items as 
Lionel Stevenson’s “Vanity Fair and Lady Morgan” (1, clvii) and H. H. 
Scudder’s “‘Thackeray and N. P. Willis.” 

The Annotations, like the Memoranda, are workmanlike so far as mat- 
ters of fact or of record are concerned. Sometimes an obscurity is not ex- 
plicated, or a textual peculiarity is passed over in silence; but positive 
errors in the notes are very few and unimportant—such as that on Samuel 
Lucas (Iv, 170) and the amusing one on Hampton Court (11, 291; corrected 
by the editor in Iv, p. v). Dr. Ray has enriched his annotations with copious 
passages from contemporary memoirs, some of them little known; and he 
has, I believe, drawn on nearly every important pertinent source that can 
shed light on ‘the text. 

Every detail in the text is supposed to be copied with literal fidelity, 
including not only Thackeray’s deliberate misspellings often made for 
humorous purposes (retention of those, as idiosyncratic, is desirable), but 
also all his careless mistakes. Some of Dr. Ray’s critics have suggested, I 
think rightly, that when these slips of the pen might puzzle the reader, the 
editor should supply a “‘sic” or a footnote explanation. What is of course 
indisputable is that in a text which is proudly described as “transcribed with 
meticulous accuracy,” misprints should be very rare. That they are frequent 
is, however, the opinion of at least two scholars, Humphrey House and D. M 
Low (TLS, Oct. 11 and Dec. 13, 1947), whose strictures are not, in my 
opinion, sufficiently refuted by Dr. Ray’s rebuttal (TZS, Nov. 15, 1947). 
The errors, especially the absurd ones in Greek, in 1, 29, 44, and 61, should 
certainly have been corrected in the footnotes. Nineteen errors in Volumes 
1 and 1 are acknowledged by Dr. Ray in Volume Iv (p. v), some of them 
obviously due to carelessness. 

For reasons which will become apparent in the second section of this 
review, I have not made many very lengthy comparisons of the text and the 
originals; but in all the passages (not a few) which I have compared, I have 
found so many erroneous or doubtful transcriptions that I cannot help feel- 
ing the same lack of confidence which has been expressed by House and 
Low. In FitzGerald’s letter of Oct. 5-9, 1831, should not “thinking” read 
“their being”; “I’m in mind,” “I'll be bound”; “draped,” “dressed”; 
“cold,” “cool”; “pipingly,” “piping by”; and “bones” (rhyming with 
“grown’”’), “‘bone’’? “Cholera” is a misreading of the astronomical term 
“colure,”’ which affects the comet and “freezes,” not “‘purges,” it to death. 
The “Cynic Divan” should be the “Cigar Divan.” And is not the last word 
in this letter, “tomorrow,” omitted? In The Three Sailors (11, 484) the 
facsimile in Ballads and Verses (1904) shows “Bristol City,” not “city”; 
“they didn’t leave not one split pea,” not “have”; and “up he jumps,” not 
“jumped.” Facsimiles in the Collection of 1887 indicate the following errors 
in three letters to Mrs. Brookfield (u, 578, 677, and 825). ‘“‘Restaurateur’s” 
should be “Restaurateur’’; “Subsequently, - “Subsquently”; and should 
“cab,” p. 583, not be “cob”? “I hire” should be “I hired”; “Viola os." 
“Voila Papa”; “where we may go to Boulogne,” “whereas... .” The 
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daggers enclosing the words that Mrs. Brookfield overscored should enclose 
only “Colonel Damer,” not “Colonel Croustade”’ also. In 1, 280-281 footnote 
12, “‘p. 185” should be “‘p. 238.” In the letter (mm, 442) taken from Lewes’ 
Life of Goethe, there are several minor errors and two bad ones: ‘‘Geheim- 
rath” should be “Geheimerath”; and “Ranch,” “Rauch”; and a note on 
that distinguished German sculptor (of Diirer, Frederick the Great, 
Bliicher, etc., as Thackeray would have known) should have been supplied. 
(There is, by the way, a disturbing shyness whenever Greek or German 
turns up in the correspondence.) 

Letters No. 561 and 422 seem to be in the wrong chronological place. 
In m1, 546, a note correcting ““Havannah” to “Savannah” might prevent 
misunderstanding. In the footnote (111, 328-329) from Lady Ritchie’s Chap- 
ters, unless my (American) edition is faulty, “live” should be “live in,” and 
“flew about,” “flew.” In tv, 167, the numbering ‘‘1432” should be “1430”; 
and in Iv, 256, “£1513” should be “1531.” There are careless mistakes also 
in the Introductions and Appendices. In the Table of Contents of Volume 
1, “517” should be “518.” In the footnote on 1, cxxxvi, a line is transposed. 
In the Index, p. 505, under “Disraeli,” “III, 697” should be “III, 679”; 
and on p. 584, under “Thorns In The Cushion,” “II, 24n” should be “TI, 
24n.’”’ These mistakes in the apparatus are of course not as serious as those 
in the text itself; but the apparent frequency of the latter seems to me 
quite disturbing. As the edition now stands, it is a monument of diligence 
in collecting and annotating; but with respect to the textual editing, I fear 
it has not been an unhurried diligence. In my opinion, as well as that of 
other critics, the prudent and scholarly course would have been to postpone 
publication until all the five volumes could be published at one time, and 
until Dr. Ray, freed from his war-service, could personally proof-read the 
whole text. In the present unfortunate situation, since distrust has been 
voiced, Dr. Ray will presumably feel it obligatory to verify the entire text 
of Volumes I-Iv and record in his Volume v all the necessary corrections, 
adding some notes to explain such dubious passages as have been mentioned 
above. 


II 


As to the hitherto neglected second question—what is the intrinsic 
value of these letters, and their relative importance—it is significant that 
Dr. Ray in his extensive introductory section says nothing about that 
basically important consideration. He undertakes no really critical discus- 
sion at all, expresses no judgments upon the general character of the letters, 
and does not appraise their qualities of substance and style in comparison 
with those found in the letters of other famous authors. The projectors of 
this edition seem to have hastily and tacitly assumed that anything what- 
ever written by an author some of whose works are so excellent as a few of 
Thackeray’s are, must be worth publishing in full. This is unfortunately a 
common assumption, and it is especially dear to mere antiquaries, and to 
the resurrectionists who encumber the shelves of our libraries with volumi- 
nous materials that have slight literary value, or none, and should have 
been left in oblivion. Against that tendency of specialists there has re- 
cently been strong protest by those who understand that genuine literary 
scholarship means not only to foster really good literature, but also to dis- 
criminate against whatever is of little or no worth. And, as Charles Whibley 
said of our author forty-five years ago, “‘no writer has suffered more bitterly 
than Thackeray from the indiscreet zeal of admirers: nothing that he ever 
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wrote has seemed (0 the bibliographers [my italics] too trivial for preservation.” 
(Thackeray, p. 13). 

The really great English letter-writers, Walpole, Thomas and Jane 
Welsh Carlyle, Byron, Keats, Shelley, Edward FitzGerald, to name only a 
few, are valued for many different merits—because they give authentic and 
vivid glimpses of the history of their times, or supply revelatory biographi- 
cal data elsewhere lacking, or strikingly express the personality of a great or 
unusual individual, or disclose a remarkable emotional, intellectual, aes- 
thetic, or spiritual development. I do not deny that in a few of Thackeray’s 
letters such values are discoverable; but they are not characteristic of this 
enormous collection as a whole, and they are approximated in only a small 
proportion of the letters. Among the exceptionally good letters I should 
mention the following: to his mother (Aug. 2, 1845), in which he argues 
against her about the Old Testament and the New; to G. H. Lewes (March 
6, 1848), on Becky Sharp and the ticklish subject of temptation; to Mrs, 
Brookfield (Nov. 1, 1848) on a hilarious visit to Blenheim and the chapel 
dedicated “to God and the Duke of Marlborough”; to Panizzi (March 10, 
1850) on the contrast between the efficient service at the British Museum 
and the ludicrously bad at the Bibliothéque Nationale; to Robert Mont- 
gomery (June 15, 1850) on Newman—a too harsh judgment, but revelatory 
of him who made it; and to Charles Kingsley (March 12, 1859) on the ex- 
pulsion of Yates from the Garrick Club—though here, as often, the footnote 
quotation from another writer is livelier than the text itself. I dare say that a 
man of sound literary taste might, without lowering his standards deplor- 
ably, make a selection of as many as one hundred out of these 1712 letters, 
and, supplementing them with a critical introduction on their place in the 
history of good letter-writing, and with appropriate explanatory notes, 
produce a little book which would be not unworthy of an ancillary place 
beside Thackeray’s masterpieces. In my opinion, such a modest volume 
would, in literary quality, be more valuable than this entire set. 

Thackeray was able to produce only a rather small amount of work of 
the very highest merit, i.e., novels as great as Vanity Fair and Henry 
Esmond, essays as charming as Roundabout Papers, criticisms as trenchant 
as Novels by Eminent Hands or as brilliant as some of the reviews in Fraser’s 
and some of the lectures in the English Humourists, and social history as 
amusing as the Four Georges. He well knew that his moments of inspiration 
were infrequent, and that to achieve his best work meant slow and pains- 
taking labor. He envied those who like Dumas and Bulwer-Lytton were 
fecund and fluent, and could scatter masses of readable matter prodigally. 
He had to economize and hoard the good things which occasionally came 
into his mind. They must all be used in articles or lectures or novels; not 
many of them could be frittered away or elaborated in private letters, not 
even in those to his beloved mother and to Mrs. Brookfield. When he has 

dashed off to FitzGerald (Feb. 19, 1838) the smart remark that Byron’s 
Werner resembles a flowery damask gown which can stand up by itself even 
if there is nobody inside of it, he remembers how he must utilize his clever- 
ness and thereupon says: “I will put this, you may depend upon it, into my 
next magazine-paper,—it is the devil of that trade that one is always think- 
ing of making good things”—and, obviously, of using them to best advan- 
tage. Eleven years later, his attitude is the same: writing to Mrs. Brookfield 
(Sept. 2-3, 1849) after returning from the Tuileries, he starts to expatiate 
on the splendid historic associations it calls to mind, but instead of giving 
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his imagination rein he checks it sharply, saying “Well, I won’t give you an 
historical disquisition in the Titmarsh manner upon this; but reserve it for 
Punch.” 

That attitude, ignored by previous reviewers of these volumes is one of 
the main reasons why this great mass of letters yields so astonishingly little 
about Thackeray’s life that is really new and important. One would like to 
know more about his childhood and youth, not only incidents, but his 
feelings concerning them; but even when he is, infrequently, tempted to 
reminisce, as in the few letters to Mary Holmes, the results are trivial. His 
childhood visits to the mansion of his magnificent grand-uncle Peter Moore, 
the nabob, probably left a strong impression of vanitas vanitatum upon him; 
but the letters do not mention them. They give us nothing substantially or 
emotionally new about the religious perplexities of his college-days, or his 
gambling mania (utilized in “The Amours of Deuceace,” etc.), or his truant 
visit in 1830 to FitzGerald in Paris (do., in the essay on “‘Deseins’’), or the 
dissipation of his inheritance, or the pecuniary assistance and the encour- 
agement which his loyal friend Edward FitzGerald gave him in the days of 
his deepest tribulations (see Lady Ritchie in Terhune, FitzGerald, p. 113, 
where “some old letters’ are referred to which are now apparently lost). 
The letters are particularly disappointing with respect to what Lewis Mel- 
ville calls “the great enigma’’—just how did Thackeray’s connection with 
Maginn and Fraser’s begin and develop? Incidentally it seems strange that 
Dr. Ray ignores Miriam M. Thrall’s valuable chapter on this subject in her 
Rebellious Fraser’s. The letters fail to indicate that young Thackeray’s 
journalistic crusade against shams was sincere and earnest; indeed, their 
bantering lightness of tone may actually deceive such readers as are unac- 
quainted with the other evidence on that point. 

Nothing in the letters sent from Ireland in 1842, and from the Mediter- 
ranean lands in 1844, is even approximately as good as what he saved to put 
into The Irish Sketch Book and the Notes of a Journey From Cornhill to 
Grand Cairo—nothing as humorous as the account of the Purcells and 
Halverstown, nothing as beautiful as the description of the sunlit Bay of 
Glaucus and the ancient ruin of Telmessus. Characteristically, whenever the 
hardships of the journeys annoy him, he finds compensation in the thought, 
“it will make a capital chapter’ (1m, 85). Into the Roundabout Papers he 
likewise put many vivid reflections of experiences about which the letters 
say nothing or next to nothing. See, for example, the intriguing episode of 
the ‘Two Children in Black”; the amusing ‘Thorns in the Cushion’’ (of an 
Editor) ; the discussion of an event which highly excited him, the Northamp- 
ton Street murder, in “On Two Papers I Intended To Write”; and the 
noble passage on the British Museum Reading Room in “Nil Nisi Bonum.” 
As for the Diaries, they are even more barren than the letters, being, as one 
of the reviewers says, “pathetically confined to a series of names and dates.” 
The Diary of 1858 lists among his callers ‘“Tourgeneff”—without Thackeray 
making a single comment there or anywhere else in all the four volumes. 
What an opportunity he missed! From other sources we know that Dickens 
on returning from America in 1842, had as his guests for a whole afternoon 
and evening not only Thackeray but also Tennyson and FitzGerald, yet of 
that notable occasion his letters tell us nothing. 

In addition to the autobiographical materials in his published works, 
there is another source which biographers will find more valuable than his 
letters—namely the memoirs of his contemporaries. It is an ironic fact that 
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the quotations which Dr. Ray has, with admirable assiduity gathered from 
such memories, and placed in footnotes, are often so strikingly superior in 
content or style that they show up the banality of the letters they were in- 
tended by the editor merely to explicate. Observant and witty men and 
women in his own household and in society, including a few of literary 
genius, knew Thackeray well, and left sharply etched impressions of his 
conduct, character, and opinions. They included Lady Ritchie, his affec- 
tionate but percipient daughter, whose Biographical Introductions and 
Chapters from Memoirs can never be superseded; Thomas and Jane Welsh 
Carlyle, Edward FitzGerald, John Brown, William Wetmore Story, and 
James Russell Lowell. What they tell of Thackeray’s life and personality is 
usually not only more interesting but more revelatory than what he himself 
says in his letters. Among the unusually pungent passages in the letters are 
his comments on Mrs. Shawe, his selfish and self-righteous mother-in-law; 
but these seem namby-pamby in contrast with what James Russell Lowell 
reports him saying— ‘‘That’s my she-devil of a mother-in-law, you know, 
whom I have the good luck to possess still” (111, 465n).? To learn about the 
evening party which Thackeray and FitzGerald enjoyed (not so, their 
hostess) at the Carlyles, we must turn to Jane Welsh (quoted in Leonard 
Huxley’s Jane Welsh Carlyle, p. 102). In 1844, a letter merely mentions that 
he was “at a party where FitzGerald was in wonderful form” (1, 150); but 
to find out what it was that Thackeray thought wonderful—and a very good 
story it is— we have to consult Aubrey De Vere’s Recollections, p. 332 (one 
of the very few pertinent illustrations not cited by Dr. Ray). For Thack- 
eray’s embarrassed social relations with Disraeli, one must look to John 
Hollingshead (11, 149n). For other comparisons, facilitated by Dr. Ray’s 
copious footnotes, see the following passages: 

11, 673n Lady Ritchie’s account of the Charlotte Bronté dinner. 

mu, 563n FitzGerald’s poignant anecdote, sent to Charles Eliot Norton, on why Thackeray 

called Lamb “Saint Charles.” 
mr, 360n Hawthorne, on his devotion to his insane wife. 
m1, 330n: Hénry James’s William Wetmore Story, on Thackeray in 
338n: Rome, and “The Rose and the Ring.” 
Iv, 85n John Lothrop Motley’s Correspondence, on which of his own works Thackeray liked, 
and which he “hated.” 


m1, 437n A friend of the Brays in Coventry (reported by Lady Ritchie) on his important 
statement, “the characters /ead me, and I follow where they direct.” 


In all those cases, a memoir is better than the Letters. 

Thackeray had scholarly inclinations, and could be, when he took time 
to reflect, a sound and incisive critic; and it would therefore be reasonable 
to expect that these twenty-six hundred pages, even though they yielded 
little in other respects, might give us valuable new information about his 
serious and his lighter reading, and about his judgments on authors. But in 
this, last, expectation we are also almost completely disappointed—in much 
the same way, and for much the same reasons. The best things Thackeray 
had to say about literature, he published. Even as there are in the Letters 
no sensational disclosures about Mrs. Brookfield, so there are no surprising 
views about the novels of Dickens or the poems of Tennyson. There is one 
exceptionally good passage, two or three sentences long (1, 396), on Car- 
lyle’s Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, praising them for liberating criti- 


2 On that bitter subject, see also his Dennis Haggarty’s Wife, the Campaigner in The New- 
comes, and especially Mrs. General Baynes in Philip, for the deadly kind of satire that Thack- 
eray almost never wastes upon his letters. 
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cism from partisan politics; but it flashes like a beacon in the general dark- 
ness. There are appreciative remarks on Scott, Dumas, and Victor Hugo; 
but nothing unfamiliar. As a rule, the greater the author (e.g., Goethe and 
Balzac), the more shallow the hasty comments are likely to be. About Bun- 
yan, Blake, Landor, and De Quincey, there is not a word; George Eliot 
he dismisses with an “I admire, but can’t read” (Iv, 238); and though he 
mentions the following, he says nothing about them of the slightest critical 
value: Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, Lamb, Hunt, Byron, Marryat, 
Kingsley, Trollope, Collins, Kinglake, Tennyson, and the Brownings. The 
Letters lack anything that can even remotely approach in strength of ob- 
servation and brilliance of expression what he contributed to good criticism 
in his essays and lectures—about Pope, Fielding, and Smollett in The 
English Humorists; about Bulwer-Lytton, Ainsworth, and Disraeli in 
Fraser’s and Punch; about Montaigne, Thomas Hood, and Charlotte 
Bronté in the Roundabout Papers. None of his remarks in the Letters on 
literary subjects is as well worth reading as even his minor essays, for in- 
stance, his scathing rebuke of Mrs. Frances Trollope’s mean sectarian 
Pharisaism in her Vicar of Wrexhill (“Our Batch of Novels for Christmas, 
1837”); or his satirical demonstration of how not to take Hazlitt’s name in 
vain, and how not to write about Keats (Review of Horne’s “New Spirit 
of the Age’’). 

As to his opinions on art, the situation is the same. Although he was 
keenly interested in painting, there is, I believe, not a single allusion in the 
Letters to Michelangelo, Leonardo da Vinci, or Gainsborough, and only 
one, insignificant, mention of Constable and of Delacroix. Contrast the 
faint impressions his letters give of Louis Marvy with the graphic portrait 
of that artist which he published in “Shrove Tuesday in Paris” (quoted in 
1, cxlix). Or compare the hasty commonplaces in the Letters, on Raphael, 
Rubens, Titian, Rembrandt, and Reynolds, with his lively criticisms in the 
periodicals of “‘fiddle-faddle pictures,” including Landseer’s Charles I 
Before the Battle of Edge Hill—“‘looking”’, says Thackeray, “at the knuckle 
of a ham!” The aesthetic side of Thackeray’s life is mirrored as dimly in 
the Letters as is the literary. 

Previous reviewers of this work have, by other routes, reached conclu- 
sions similar to mine. The critic in the Times Literary Supplement (June 29, 
1946) says: ‘Actually nothing of extraordinary merit for general reading 
comes out of these letters to Mrs. Brookfield,”’ nor, he implies, out of the 
other letters. And Richard Aldington (Sat. Rev. Lit., Dec. 1, 1946) likewise 
finds ‘nothing profound, nothing that cries out for quotation, nothing 
brilliant or beautiful.” Those opinions were perhaps arrived at rather im- 
pressionistically, and they are set forth without detailed evidence. But I 
regret to say—regret, because, it is grievous to see so much labor devoted 
to materials which so little deserve it—that I have been forced to a similar 
verdict by a closer analysis of the letters and by a comparison of them with 
Thackeray’s major writings. No biographer and critic has as yet produced 
a wholly adequate study of Thackeray’s genius; but if one is ever composed 
these Letters will be of much less help and inspiration than their imposing 
external appearance may suggest. 

ERNEST BERNBAUM 
Freedom’s Haven 
Jaffrey, New Hampshire 








THE CONCEPT OF SECLUSION IN GERMAN LITERATURE 
AND ITS CULTURAL BACKGROUND IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


WITH THE ADVENT of the eighteenth century, the German bourgeoisie 
was still seeking political, social, and individual freedom. The “Biirger” 
yearned for the right of full development of the individual. From the wails of 
a Giinther to the suicide of Werther and the “Humanititsideal” of classic 
Weimar, German literature of the eighteenth century echoes the need of the 
“Biirger” for security, self-expression, and self-respect. The struggle was 
directed against all restricting, harassing factors, whether they were felt to 
be present in a socially superior class or in the unknown ambitions of com- 
peting fellow-citizens. Literature, reflecting this struggle, shared in the bitter 
complaints against mistrust, deceit, and intrigue—against social and indi- 
vidual falsity. Such sentiment has been reflected in the literatures of all 
times and all nations, it is as old as the history of human civilization. But 
scarcely any age has been more emphatic in denouncing the evils of falsity 
than the eighteenth century, the century commonly characterized by its 
declaration of optimism and human equality. Indeed, it appears that the 
very absence of optimism and equality in practical life contributed toward 
their establishment as ultimate values and ideals. Hypocrisy, in manifold 
forms and devices, designated in this paper by the collective term “‘falsum,” 
was felt to be most prevalent in the “political” world, where courtiers vied 
with one another in the use of deceit and intrigue for self-advancement. 
But the manifestation of “falsum” was by no means confined to courtly 
circles, even though the “Biirger” often believed that this was true. “‘Fal- 
sum” was experienced individually in various ephiphenomenal forms as 
duplicity, chicanery, dissimulation. Social “falsum’’ was encountered as 
““Maitressenwirtschaft,” malfeasance, extortion, peculation. These and re- 
lated woes contributed to the existence of feelings of restless insecurity 
and instability. Furthermore, widespread poverty, unemployment, va- 
grancy, and frequent crop failures were symptomatic of the times.’ The 
desideratum of repudiation of ‘‘falsum”’ in all its forms was reflected in a 
yearning for realization of ideal standards as confidence and trust, sincerity, 
dependability, true friendship.? The writers of the time recognized the 
prevalence of “falsum” and consciously or unconsciously took issue with 
it in life and letters. 

The “Birger” frustrated by “falsum” naturally turned to certain pro- 
tests and defense values which were necessarily of a passive nature since 
physical opposition, as revolution, was out of the question. These protests 
often assumed the form of introversion, introspection, and isolation. The 
““Geltungsbediirfnis” of the “Birger” had to be satisfied by some type of 
intellectual or emotional compensation. Theoretically he could seek an 


1“Falsum” includes cabal, deceit, suspicion, hatred, fear, distrust, flattery, jealousy, 
oppression, injustice, censorship, misfeasance, and non-feasance. Cf. my The Origins of Pes- 
simism in German Literature of the Early Eighteenth Century, Ph.D. diss., Univ. of Wis., 1941. 

2 Cf. Wilhelm Gartzen, Das Wesen und die Entwicklung der kiimpferischen Freundschaft in 
der Dichtung des 18. Jahrhunderts, Kéln (n.d.) Wolfdietrich Rasch, ‘‘Freundschaftskult und 
Freundschaftsdichtung im deutschen Schrifttum des 18. Jahrhunderts,” Halle (Saale), 1936 
(Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Literatur-Wissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte, Buchreihe, 21. 
Bd.); Eva Thaer, Die Freundschaft im deutschen Roman des 18. Jahrhunderts, Diss. (Giessen), 
Hamburg, 1917. From the standpoint of this paper these investigations concerning friendship 
are treating a secondary phenomenon rather than the primary sentiment, which is the realiza- 
tion of the existence of “falsum.” 
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entrée into courtly society by donning the mask of the courtier, but this 
outlet was seldom realized. More often he found recourse in other compen- 
sations manifested in the desire for a practical Christianity and in the quest 
for truth and freedom. The latter was predicated upon the emphasis which 
“Enlightenment” placed upon “Bildung.” True “Bildung” was presumed ulti- 
mately to give a factual understanding of men and things, as well as pene- 
trating, systematic knowledge, which can be interpreted as granting a feel- 
ing of superiority and a sense of freedom. In keeping with the stress which 
Enlightenment placed on the value and dignity of personality, friendship 
also played an important compensatory role. The ideal of harmonious, in- 
tegral personality meant the identity of inner truth and outward appear- 
ance, of “‘Wahrheit” as opposed to the “Schein” of “‘falsum.” The leading 
concepts of morality established by this period emphasized respect for the 
personal integrity of the “other man,” a value which became desirable and 
mandatory in an age which evidently disregarded just this integrity to a 
wide extent. In general, an ethical code was sought which was based on the 
appreciation of a purely human relationship of man to man, practiced with 
the desire for truth and confidence, and sanctioned by the assumed “good- 
ness” of man’s conscience in a form of secularized Christianity. 

The experiencing of seclusion was an additional compensatory phenom- 
enon. This paper attempts, on the basis of representative authors, to ana- 
lyze some aspects of the rather widespread phenomenon of seclusion, 
mainly as evidenced in the early eighteenth century, but with implications 
reaching into the latter part of the century as well. 

Perhaps the element which is most peculiar to the concept of seclusion in 
this period is the fact that it was for the most part a reality only in the minds 
of the poets. It was a “Schein,” an esthetic ideal. While St. Augustine, the 
early Christian anchorets, or the medieval Christian hermits actually lived 
lives of physical solitude, the poets of the eighteenth century experienced 
it merely mentally or emotionally. Another characteristic feature is the 
emphasis placed upon usefulness and activity. The early Christian hermits 
sought seclusion in a Pauline consciousness of guilt. They passed their time 
in praying, wailing, and humiliating themselves before God in the hope of 
obtaining grace and redemption. The medieval mystics emphasized seclu- 
sion with “Schweigen”’ and “nichts” in order to attain the “unio mystica” 
with God. Simplicissimus became a recluse and apparently vegetated while 
communing with God. But the religious purpose was minimized in the eight- 
eenth century’s concept of seclusion. Going into seclusion in order to devote 
oneself to prayer might be regarded as “‘Miissiggang.” Seclusion was looked 
upon as a temporary state, a possible preparation for future active and use- 
ful sociability. 

Seclusion was a much discussed subject and a frequent theme of litera- 
ture because it fulfilled a need in presenting a means of escape for the indi- 
vidual unable to come to terms with his environment, even though the ex- 
perience was only vicarious. If the individual chose physical seclusion as 
compensation for a feeling of inadequacy, he could, theoretically, sheltered 
from the woes of the world, either enjoy solitude and use it to develop his 
personality, or he could brood over the ills suffered and become melancholy 
and hypochondriac. Seclusion offered an escape, a freedom from “‘falsum,”’ 
whether it was experienced physically or intellectually. 

Marcus Aurelius, whose Communings With Himself was popular in this 
period on account of its stoic philosophy of consolation, wrote: 
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Men seek out retreats for themselves in the country, by the seaside, on the mountains, 
and thou too art wont to long intensely for such things. But all this is unphilosophical to the 
last degree, when thou canst at a moment’s notice retire into thyself. For nowhere can a 
man find a retreat more full of peace or more free from care than his own soul.’ 


This concept of seclusion approximates that of the early eighteenth century, 
One should be “philosophical,” “ein Weiser,’’ and stoically make a virtue 
of necessity. Quiet contemplation of the truth, attained through “Bildung,” 
was the most appropriate type of seclusion to protect oneself from “falsum.” 
It was not necessary to hide in a desolate cave when one could obtain even 
in the midst of “false” society the same or even better benefits by seeking 
seclusion within oneself. 

Although the literature of the period is replete with references to seclu- 
sion, few poets who extolled its bliss had experienced it physically. Seclu- 
sion as a frequent literary theme is almost as symptomatic of the period 
as the numerous complaints against ‘‘falsum.”’ 

Let us examine some typical passages. Ewald von Kleist wrote “Sehn- 
sucht nach der Ruhe’” and “‘Landleben.” In the latter, for example, certain 
reasons for seeking rustic seclusion are brought out. The self-assured indi- 
vidual in the following quotation is the wise stoic who seeks peace from the 
“falsum”’ of the nobility: 

Er lacht der Schlisser von Geschiitz bewachet, 
Verhéhnt den Kummer, der an Héfen lachet, 


Verhéhnt des Geizes in verschlossnen Mauren 
Térichtes Trauren.® 


Because of its inherent falsity, the aristocratic world has to be protected 
behind locked gates by cannons. The oft-praised splendor of the “‘grosse 
Welt” is really misery, for this world stands in fear of its own deceit. This 
indicates a change of viewpoint from that previously held by the “Hofpoe- 
ten,” for example, where, if ‘‘falsum”’ was mentioned, it was assumed that 
at least the “political” world itself was not suffering from the “falsum” it 
created. This condemnation of courtly life contrasts considerably with the 
unctious attitude represented by a Lohenstein, a Kénig, or even Giinther 
on one occasion in his apotheosis of Prince Eugen.* Here Kleist turns the 
tables: The world of power usually envied is now despised. The individual 
enjoys his seclusion untroubled and in noble contempt of the sphere of 
politics. In “Der Weise auf dem Lande” Uz revealed what seclusion meant 
to him. The following quotation begins with the pietistic figure of renascence 
of the inner self. Uz apparently felt that in his life in a world of “falsum” 
he had been dead before he experienced philosophical seclusion. The rich 
are obstinate fools, the humble, “‘biirgerlich” poet is wise and “free.” Uz, 
“der Weise,” feels that he possesses political and individual freedom, en- 
joying happiness, while the man of intrigue may rise on the wings of Fortune 
today and stumble tomorrow. 


* Marcus Aurelius, The Communings With Himself, translated by C. R. Haines. New York 
and London, 1916 (The Loeb Classical Library), p. 67 f. (Bk.4). Cf. a similar attitude expressed 
by Montaigne in the fourth book of his Essais: “De la solitude” (No. xxxviii). 

* Deutsche Literatur, Reihe Aufklarung, hrsg. von Fritz Briiggemann (und Helmut Paus- 
tian). Weimar und Leipzig, Wien und Leipzig, 1928 f. 7, 145. 

5 “Das Landleben,” 7, 161 (cf. note 4). 4 

* Cf. Johann Ulrich von Kénig, “Auf Ihro Kénigl. Majestat Krénungs-Fest zu Prag, 
Deutsche Literatur, Reihe Barock, “Barocklyrik,” 3, 94f. und Ginther, “Auf den zwischen Ihro 
Rém. Kaiserl. Majestét und der Pforte 1718 geschlossenen Frieden,” Deutsche National- 
Litteratur, brsg. von Joseph Kiirschner, Berlin und Stuttgart, 38, 1, 86 f. 
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Ich fiihl’, o Freund, mich neu geboren 
Und fange nun zu leben an 
Seit, fern vom Trotze reicher Toren, 
Ich hier in Freiheit atmen kann. 
Hier kann ich ohne Missgunst leben, 
Wenn manchen ungerechten Mann 
Die Fittiche des Gliickes heben.’ 


Treatises like Das Landleben*® or Die Ruhe auf dem Lande® were popular. As 
in literature, likewise in painting, the concepts of seclusion and idyllic 
landscape were practically synonymous. The poet-painter Salomon Gessner 
was representative of this trend in painting.’® The Renaissance had shown 
a preference for formal gardens and parks as expressions of carefree rest 
and seclusion. This attitude toward landscape architecture extended into 
the eighteenth century with the new fad for the informal “English garden,” 
alongside of the stylistically older formal garden. But the nobility of the 
Renaissance spent festive occasions in its formal gardens, that of the eight- 
eenth century kept its “English gardens” for decoration and retreat. Names 
for these outdoor retreats borrowed from the French were, even though not 
necessarily “‘biirgerlich,”’ indicative of the trend: “‘Monrepos,” “‘Solitude,”’ 
“Sanssouci.”" The names with which the nobility adorned its gardens were 
deceptive, for they constituted merely superficial evidences of an earlier 
pastoral fad. The nobility did not seriously consider spending much time in 
these gardens, just as the “biirgerlich” writers in reality had no rustic re- 
treats. Not until the second half of the century was life in rustic solitude 
taken seriously again when Wieland, for example, acquired an estate in un- 
approachable wilderness, or Goethe spent his early Weimar years in his 
“Gartenhaus.” Even here a considerable change had taken place. What a 
difference between Goethe’s later deeply contemplative “Ilmenau” and his 
earlier social-minded pastorale about the shepherd cot, “meiner Liebsten 
Aufenthalt.” Giinther’s and Haller’s pictures of rustic seclusion are drawn 
by men who were at home in the parlor or study and who projected their 
esthetic concepts into an imaginary outdoors. A contemporary review of 
C. C. L. Hirschfeld’s Theorie der Gartenkunst™ stated certain principles to 
be observed in laying out gardens: 


Heiterkeit und Anmuth herrschet auf den Anhéhen, Einsamkeit und Ruhe bey der Vertiefung: 
auf jener das Offene und Freye, auf dieser das Verschlossene und Melankolische.“ 


This passage is significant because it illustrates how eighteenth century man 
tended to see things dualistically through his senses and through his “Ver- 
stand.” The dualism is revealed in the style. ‘““Heiterkeit und Anmuth” 
(heights) is contrasted with ‘““Einsamkeit and Ruhe”’ (depths), and “das 
Offene und Freye” with ‘das Verschlossene und Melankolische.” This 
experiencing of seclusion brings out the element of esthetic contemplation 
of the beautiful, through which all thoughts of “falsum” were removed. 


7 “Der Weise auf dem Lande,” 5, 117 (cf. note 4). 

* By C. C. L. Hirschfeld, Leipzig, 1768. 

* Anon., Gotha, 1767. 

© Representative of this trend in France were Watteau and Fragonard, in Italy, Mag- 
nasco, and in England, Wilson and Gainsborough. 

t Leo Maduschka, “Das Problem der Einsamkeit im 18. Jahrhundert im besonderen bei 
J. 1 Neanpeenas Weimar, 1933 (Forschungen sur neueren Literaturgeschichte, LXV1), pp. 

im)4. 

2 Leipzig, 1775. 

8 “Neue Bibliothek der schénen Wissenschaften und der freien Kiinste,” 1765 f., 19, 143. 
One is reminded of the theory of the sublime and tragic prevalent during this period. 


—————— 
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Similarly, Hagedorn takes pride in his variety of seclusion which is men- 
tal and based upon “Bildung:” 
Und in dem griinen Hain sich Ruh und Freiheit herzt. 
Dort konnt’ ich mit mir selbst vertraulich mich besprechen, 
Wo keine Falschheit lacht und keine Grobheit scherzt. 
Dort lebt ich unerreicht von Vorwitz und von Sorgen, 
Durch keinen Zwang gekriimmt, durch keinen Neid beriickt, 
Der stillen Wahrheit treu, der Welt, nicht mir, verborgen, 
Und, Lust der Einsamkeit! genug durch dich begliickt.“ 


Hagedorn is above all free—free from all compulsion and “falsum,”’ free 
to develop his personality harmoniously. No petty cares, no jealousy from 
“friends,”’ no snobbery from the uncultured nobility, no impertinence from 
the uneducated masses, disturb his sheltered solitude. Protected from the 
world’s evils, this philosopher lives in intimate contact with his inner self, 
with which he is now thoroughly acquainted. He remains “der stillen Wahr- 
heit treu.” Finally, he is happy. 

The theme of contemplative self-communion, with its emphasis on the 
value of personality,’® was echoed by Johann Elias Schlegel. In immunizing 
oneself against “falsum” by contemplation of truth and beauty one should 
however not become completely anti-social: 

Gern einsam in sich gehn, und doch nicht sich selbst begraben :* 


Seclusion should be productive, it should prepare one better to face the 
world’s woes. 

The poets outdid one another in apotheosizing seclusion: Zacharii ex- 
claimed: “O Einsamkeit! Wie kann der Mensch dich fliehen!’’” and con- 
sidered “wahre Freiheit und Geniigsamkeit’’’ as the intrinsic values of se- 
clusion. I. G. von Salis-Seewis praised seclusion as the ““Amme jedes tiefen 
Gefiihls.””** Von Cronegk sang of ‘“‘Heil’ge Einsamkeit,’”° which suggests a 
religious enthusiasm. Books like Der Umgang mit sich selbst," Der Jiingling 
in der Einsamkeit,” Angenehme Beschifftigungen in der Einsamkeit,™ the 
moral weeklies Der Einsiedler, Der Eremit, Der Einsame* further suggest the 
scope of the general preoccupation with this subject. It is to be noted that 
the title of these moral weeklies, like the ideal of seclusion, were purely 
imaginative. That the consciousness of seclusion was widespread is evi- 
denced for example by the continued publication™ of Betrachtungen iiber 


4 Hagedorn, “Wiinsche,” 5, 78 (cf. note 4). 

4% The value ascribed to personality in this period seems to anticipate the attitude quoted 
by Goethe: 

“Hochstes Gliick der Erdenkinder 
Sei nur die Persénlichkeit.” 
(“West-dstlicher Divan”) 

16 Schlegel, ‘““Die Kunst, gliicklich zu sein,” 5, 149 (cf. note 4). 

‘7 Zacharia, 7, 80 (cf. note 4). 

18 Zacharid, 7, 79 (cf. note 4). 

* Von Salis-Seewis, Deutsche National-Litteratur, hrsg. von Joseph Kiirschner, Berlin 
und Stuttgart, 41, 2, 349. 

20 Von Cronegk, 7, 99 (cf. note 4). 

21 Des Hrn. Marquis v. Caraccioli (German translation 1768). 

22 1765 (reviewed in the Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek (1765 f.), 4, 2, 266). 

23 Frankfurt, 1777 (reviewed in the Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek, 126, 2372). 

23a Der Einsiedler, Konigsberg 1740-1741; Der Eremit, Leipzig 1767-1778; Der Einsame, 
Hamburg 1766-1767. 

#4 This book was revised in 1773 with the title Von der Einsamkeit, and appeared once again 
in 1784-1785 as Ueber die Einsamkeit (Leipzig bey Weidmanns Erben und Reich). All refer- 
ences to Zimmermann in this paper refer to the latter (4 vol.) edition. Cf. also Werner Milch, 
“Die Einsamkeit—Zimmermann und Obereit im Kampf um die Uberwindung der Aufklar- 
ung,” Frauenfeld und Leipzig, 1937 (Die Schweiz im deutschen Geistesleben, 83-85. Bandchen). 
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die Einsamkeit (1756) by J. G. Zimmermann, a detailed treatise on the sub- 
ject for laymen by a well known physician. Among other positions Zimmer- 
mann was ‘‘Kéniglicher Grossbrittanischer Leibmedicus” in Hanover, and 
his word as a physician probably carried as much weight as that of Tissot 
or Haller. A contemporary reviewer of his book recalled that, among other 
reasons, there were often bodily, constitutional causes pressing an individual 
to seek seclusion: 

Man verlasst die Welt aus Ehrfurcht, Zeitvertreib, Heuchelei, aus Begierde, alte. Siinden 
abzukaufen. Aus Begierde, neue Siinden ungestraft zu begehen. Es gibt auch kérperliche 


Ursachen des Triebes zur Einsamkeit. Oft liegt er im Temperament, in einer Krankheit, in der 
Regierungsform, im Klima. Bis zum Erstaunen herrscht er in den Morgenlandern.* 


The suggested ascription of seclusion to a reaction against governmental 
“falsum” is of significance. Zimmermann stated that one of his purposes in 
discussing this subject was to find fortitude for himself in hours of distress.” 
A synoptic view of the work discloses other purposes. He was inter alia par- 
ticularly interested in pointing out the advantages offered by active, sin- 
cere seclusion: 

... Wie vortheilhaft Einsamkeit auf die Erkenntnisskrifte, also auf Geist, Verstand, und 
Geistescharakter wirket: . . . welche wahre und edle und erhabene Vergniigungen Einsamkeit 


hervorbringet, durch ruhige und gefiihlvolle Anschauung der Natur, und durch Empfindsam- 
keit fiir alles Schéne und Gute.?? 


One could forget ‘‘falsum,” enhance one’s mind and character, seek the true 
and beautiful in the pure realm of contemplative seclusion. Seclusion meant 
productive and logical contemplation for Zimmermann. Seclusion, he said, 
offered the individual ‘“‘Umgang der besten Képfe und Herzen aller Zeiten 
und Vélker.’* In this obviously bookish seclusion “Geist und Herz” were 
“erweitert, belebt, geschairft und gestairkt.’’® Here again the dignity and 
value of personality are stressed. Continuing, Zimmermann stated: 
“Kummer, Ungliick, Krankheiten, machen uns leicht und geschwinde mit 
der Einsamkeit vertraut,’*° and elaborated as follows: 


Trieb zur Einsamkeit ist also zuerst Trieb zur Absonderung von allem, was wir in Men- 
schengewiihle hassen; dann, Trieb zur Unabhingigkeit und Ruhe; dann, bey gesundem Geiste 
Trieb zu allem dem unbeneideten Gliicke, das jeder in sich selbst finden kann. Das héchste 
Gliick des Menschen ist Ruhe im Herzen, und die Freyheit, nur das zu thun, was man will und 
mag. Aber allerdings liebet der eine die Einsamkeit, weil er gerne ungestért ruhet, und 
der andere, weil er gerne ungestért arbeitet. Beide suchen jedoch Freyheit.* 


Zimmermann was maintaining here a noble reserve; he was striving for ob- 
jectivity in presentation, but it is clear that he was really revealing his 
personal feelings. A man of the “depressed ego’ type, Zimmermann felt 
keenly the need for consolation and unhindered assertion of individual per- 
sonality. Hatred of everything inimical to human happiness, yearning for 
peace of heart and mind, desire for opportunity for undisturbed work, and, 
overshadowing all else, the will for freedom, draw men to seclusion. Again, 
this sums up to defense against “‘falsum” or consolation for it. 


5 Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek, Vol. 121, 509. 
26 Zimmermann 1, xiii (cf. note 24). 
27 Zimmermann 3, 465 f. 
23 Zimmermann 1, 93. 
2° Zimmermann 1, 95. 
°° Zimmermann 3, 157. 
3t Zimmermann 1, 47. 
- ® Cf. Richard Miiller-Freienfels, Persinlichkeit und Weltanschauung, Leipzig und Berlin, 
22, 
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In stressing the advantages of seclusion, Zimmermann did not lose sight 
of the disadvantages involved. He made it clear that he favored only sin- 
cere, active seclusion, which produced beneficial results. He opposed dilet- 
tante, insincere seclusion, and also what was known as “‘false’”’ seclusion, 
According to Zimmermann, who was of course judging from the standpoint 
of Enlightenment, this was seclusion of an irrational nature affected by 
mystic visionaries (“Schwirmer’’) and religious fanatics, including monks, 
True seclusion was rational. Among the proponents of “false” seclusion 
Zimmermann included Obereit, his literary opponent, whom he mercilessly 
attacked and maligned in Ueber die Einsamkeit. Zimmermann insisted that 
seclusion be useful and beneficial: “Ich will nicht dass die Einsamkeit 
miissig sey, oder die Musse triage und nutzenlos. Einksameit muss Nutzen 
bringen fiir viele.’** However rationalistic this statement may appear, it is 
but the age-old maxim of Christian tradition in a new garb—“Miissiggang 
ist aller Laster Anfang.” Nothing, seemed more dangerous to the medieval 
moralizer than the state of secluded inactivity which was thought to foster 
naturally the cardinal sins, primarily ‘“‘superbia,” “‘invidia,” “avaritia,” 
and inertia, which in the eighteenth century reappeared as“ falsum.” Here 
Zimmermann stood quite close to Haller, who came to realize that the 
secluded individual was not eo ipso free from “falsum,” but rather suscep- 
tible to its temptations himself. Zimmermann complained that ‘‘Leute von 
Stande” went into seclusion merely “der Mode wegen.’™ Such a tendency 
is further indicative of the extent to which the idea of seclusion had per- 
meated social consciousness. 

However Zimmermann did not hold that one should seclude oneself 
entirely.** Moderation should be used, with seclusion alternating with 
sociability. To the practical rationalist, who was not a fanatic where abso- 
lutes were concerned, the alternative of seclusion versus sociability appeared 
as an agreeable “golden mean” and compromise: 

Abwechslung ist ein Bediirfnis bey allen Geschiften, allen Vergniigungen und jeder Freude 
des Lebens . . . Sind wir der Einsamkeit miide, so erhohlen wir uns im Umgange. Sind wir 
der Welt miide, so machet uns nichts mehr gliicklich als Einsamkeit.* 


After deriving benefits from seclusion, the individual could return fortified 
to the world of “falsum” and seek contact again with other men. A similar 
thought was to appear with Goethe in the concluding stanzas of “‘An den 
Mond”: 

Selig, wer sich vor der Welt 

Ohne Hass verschliesst, 

Einen Freund am Busen hilt 

Und mit dem geniesst, 


Was von Menschen nicht gewusst 
Oder nicht bedacht, 

Durch das Labyrinth der Brust 
Wandelt in der Nacht. 


A person who had experienced seclusion had peered into the nature of man, 
had gained distance and patience and thus had acquired the foundations 
for “Bildung” and even philosophical knowledge. Therefore he was capable 


3 Zimmermann 3, 326. 

% Zimmermann 1, 107. 

% All in all, Zimmermann concluded that seclusion was harmful to society only when it 
was misused. Misuse of course meant insincere or passive seclusion. Zimmermann 4, 327. 

% Zimmermann 1, 50. 
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of rendering great services to mankind. In this concept of temporary, bene- 
ficial seclusion seems to lie the germ of the “Bildungsroman” or “Erzie- 
hungsroman.” If Wilhelm Meister had answered the call of art, he would 
have acted selfishly. He had to return to the world, face “falsum,” and, like 
Faust, be active and productive. The artist Werther failed to do this. 

As early as 1688 Christian Weise had alternation of seclusion with so- 
ciability in mind when he wrote his drama Die unvergniigte Seele, in which 
he presented a kind of Faustian character who finally found happiness in 
a seclusion tempered with association with men. Johann Nicolaus Meinhard, 
the learned translator, strove for a similar happy combination of fruitful, 
scholarly seclusion and convivial intercourse with friends.” 

Both Schnabel and Gellert employed “escape psychology” in their 
novels. In Die Insel Felsenburg Schnabel described his conception of a 
Utopia capable of being realized. The characters in this paradise do not come 
to grips with “falsum.” Instead they flee it and isolate themselves from it 
in their island solitude, where they live ‘‘auf dieser Insel in Ruhe, ohne 
Verfolgung, Kummer und Sorgen. . . . ’** What “‘falsum”’ still lurks on the 
island because of natural instincts is averted by an act of Divine Grace. 
The struggle of this band of people on Felsenburg Island symbolizes the 
fundamental dualism of ‘Natur und Gnade” which is likewise reflected in 
the writings of Leibniz,** and which permeated much of eighteenth century 
thought. ‘“‘Natur’’ (natural instincts) may here be interpreted as “falsum,” 
“Gnade” as “happiness.” Only by experiencing seclusion could the indi- 
vidual forget “‘falsum,” come to feel trust in God, and anticipate happi- 
ness.*° 

In the Schwedische Griéfinn Gellert sent his upright characters away 
from the “‘falsum”’ of aristocratic society into a bourgeois haven in Holland 
or into the wastes of Siberia. Wherever they are, they lead a life of sheltered 
existence, fortified against “falsum” by restful seclusion: 


Kurz, ich fiihrte eine sehr ruhige Lebensart. Mein Wirth und seine Frau bequemten sich 
nach meinem Geschmacke, und lernten mir die Vergniigungen ab, mit welchem sie mich unter- 
halten wollten. Sie brachten mich niemalsin grosse Gesellschaften. Sie stérten mich nicht in 
meiner Einsamkeit, als bis ich gestért seyn wollte.“ 

Unser Ungliick schien nunmehr besinftiget zu seyn. Wir schmeckten die Ruhe eines stillen 
Lebens nach und nach wieder. Wir kehreten zu unsern Biichern zuriick, und die Liebe ver- 
siisste uns das Leben, und benahm den traurigen Erinnerungen des Vergangenen ihre Starke. 
Mein Mann schrieb um diese Zeit ein Buch: Der Standhafte Weise im Ungliick.* 


The Countess flees her misfortune and finds a restful haven in Amsterdam. 
Each marriage results in blissful seclusion for her, interrupted only by inter- 
vals of conviviality with friends. At the end of the novel, the Countess and 
her friends find refuge from the noise of London and the calls of friends by 


* Cf. K. H. Jérdens, Lexicon deutscher Dichter und Prosaisten. Bd. 6, 725-736. Supple- 
mente. Leipzig, 1811. 

* “Tie Insel Felsenburg von Johann Gottfried Schnabel,” 1. Theil (1731), hrsg. von Her- 
— —— Berlin, 1902 (Deutsche Litteraturdenkmale des 18. und 19. Jahrhunderts, Nr. 

» p. 226). 
_ _* Leibniz, “Die in der Vernunft begriindeten Principien der Natur und der Gnade” 
in rr ge philoso phische Schriften, hrsg. von Robert Habs, Leipzig, 1883. Cf. paragraph 18, 
p. , 

“ Leibniz, paragraph 15, p. 147 f. (cf. note 39). Cf. also par. 18, p. 149 f. 

“ Christian Fiirchtegott Gellerts siimmiliche Schriften (10 Bde. in 6), Leipzig, 1784 (here- 
after referred to as “Schriften’”’), 4, 282. 

“ Gellert, “Schriften,” 4, 318. Cf. also 4, 289. 
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retiring to a country estate.* In Siberia the Count makes architectural 
sketches in order that his seclusion may be useful and productive. This 
conforms to the concept of active seclusion as stated by Gellert in his letters, 
as will be indicated. ‘‘Herr R**”’ perhaps offers the best example in the novel 
of an ideal individual of the period. ‘“‘Herr R**’s” personality was submerged 
in a large company of people. A few intimate friends were necessary to 
bring out his personality; he is described in the Schwedische Grafinn as fol- 
lows: 

Er war in der Tugend und Freundschaft strenge bis zum Eigensinne. So traurig seine Miene 
aussah, so gelassen und zufrieden war er doch. . . Sein Verlangen war, alle Menschen ver- 
niinftig, und alle verniinftige gliicklich zu sehen. Daher konnte er die grossen Gesellschaften 
nicht leiden, weil er so viel Zwang, so viel unnatiirliche Héflichkeiten und so viel Verhin- 
derungen, frey und verniinftig zu handeln, darinnen traf. Er blieb in allen seinen Handlungen 
uneigenniitzig, und gegen die Gliicksgiiter, und gegen alle Ehrenstellen fast gar zu gleichgiiltig. 
Die Schmeichler waren seine argsten Feinde . . . Einem geringen Manne diente er mit gréssern 
Freuden, als einem vornehmen. Und wenn man ihn um die Ursache fragte, so sagte er: Ich 
fiirchte, der Vornehme méchte mich bezahlen, und durch eine reiche Belohnung mich zu einem 
Lasttriger seiner Meynungen, und zu einem Beférderer seiner Affecten erkaufen wollen. 


The attitude of Schnabel and Gellert toward “falsum” and seclusion 
appears uncomplicated when contrasted with Giinther’s position. In his 
less tormented moments Giinther at times experienced seclusion as an idyllic 
balm, an assuagement created by nature to soothe man’s wounds. Also, in 
contemplative seclusion, he felt, one might learn deep truths about the 
reality of things.“* Giinther liked to associate idyllic nature with happiness. 
In the passage about to be quoted, ‘‘in gelehrter Ruh’ ” is equivalent to the 
“vita contemplativa” of the seer. Imagining himself in the security of a 
natural retreat, Giinther felt independent enough to be defiant toward 
society: 

Ein Lager an den griinen Fliissen 
Ergetzt mich in gelehrter Ruh’; 
Hier kann ich alle Not versiissen, 
Hier richtet niemand, was ich thu’.*” 


Most of Giinther’s references to seclusion are suggestive of a retreat of 
natural beauty offering peace and joy, but his delineations remain vague and 
indefinite “‘Griine Einsamkeit’’** and ‘“‘stumme Einsamkeit’’*® give no con- 
crete details about any natural location, and one may suspect them of being 
traditional, poetical images rather than experienced realities. Sometimes 
Giinther experienced seclusion as a fitting background for sadness, seeing a 
tortured portrait of himself: 


Dein edles Herz, betriibtes Haupt, 
Fihlt ja auch mehr als einen Kummer; 
Du wirst verschwarzt, gedriingt, beraubt 
Und hast mehr Argernis als Schlummer. 
Wie manchmal mag der Thranenwein 

In Einsamkeit dein Labsal sein !** 


# Gellert, “Schriften,” 4, 440. 

“ Gellert, “Schriften,” 4, 362. 

Gellert, “Schriften,” 4, 207 f. 

Deutsche National-Litteratur, hrsg. von Joseph Kiirschner, Berlin und Stuttgart, 38. 
Bd., Erster Teil, “Johann Christian Giinther,” hrsg. von Ludwig Fulda, p. 224 (hereafter 
referred to as “Giinther, DNL’’). 

47 Giinther, DNL, 38, 1, 139. 

#8 Giinther, DNL, 38, 1, 69. 

49 Giinther, DNL, 38, 1, 258. 

5° Giinther, DNL, 38, 1, 167 f. 
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This is also the concept of seclusion presented in “Er klaget in der Ein- 
samkeit.’’®* The mood of dejection was heightened to a feeling of desperation 
when Giinther pictured himself as a wild beast banished in the wilds: 


Und eh noch dies geschih’, so miisst’ ich einsam gehn, 
Und wie verscheuchtes Wild in Kliiften dchzend stehn.* 


In calmer, but still despondent moments, Giinther, anticipating Goethe, 
employed the figure of the “‘Hiitte” to symbolize his yearning for “Sess- 
haftigkeit,” which his fugitiveness rendered impossible.® 


Sollt’ ich auch in schlechten Hiitten 
Mich um Salz und Brot bemiihn.™ 


“Hiitten” in this quotation, “Kliifte” in the previous one, do not contribute 
anything definite to our picture of Giinther’s seclusion. These terms be- 
longed to the common store of poetical vocabulary. In all these depictions 
of seclusion in nature, the details of physical location necessarily remain 
blurred, because physical seclusion for Giinther, as for his contemporaries, 
was a poetic revery. We know nothing of the appearance of this seclusion, 
we are rarely told whether it is out in the open or in a solitary room. Whether 
outdoors or indoors, it frequently consisted simply of being alone. Seclusion 
thus turned out to be an esthetic ideal, a dream, a “Schein.” Yet these poets 
vigorously decried all “Schein,” all unreality and untruth in the world 
about them. Paradoxically then one “Schein” which was vicious (world) 
was replaced by another which was idealized (nature). 

However Giinther experienced seclusion not only as bliss, but also as 
an additional yoke for his already shackled body and soul. In his pessimistic 
moods he did not emphasize seclusion in carefree nature, but rather seclu- 
sion in cramped “‘indoorness,” that is, lack of freedom. 

Mein Helfen schlug nichts an, ich ging in meine Kammer, 


Verschloss mich mit der Angst und warf mich auf die Kniee 
Und bat, ich weiss nicht was, vor allzu grossem Jammer.® 


Das Joch der Einsamkeit schlagt meinen Leib darnieder, 
Dem Nacht und Finsternis die miide Seite schleusst.* 


Mein Schlaf ist nur ein Qualm, 
Mein Lied ein Klagepsalm; 

Die Angst der bangen Einsamkeit 
Begrabt mich vor der Zeit.5” 


Und wenn die Einsamkeit der kummervollen Nacht 
Den Zustand meiner Not im Finstern klarer macht... .8 


The four preceding passages contrasted with the previous quotations make 
clear another essential dualism in Giinther’s experience. Seclusion signified 
for him an ambiguous value: It could stand for “happiness,” as well as for 
“dejection,” and when now it might promise “freedom,” it might again turn 


®t Giinther, DNL, 38, 1, 198. 

* Giinther, DNL, 38, 1, 252. 

* Cf. also Giinther, DNL, 38, 1, 70, and Helmut Rehder, “Das Symbol der Hiitte bei 
wn Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Literatur-Wissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte, xv, 
* Giinther, DNL, 38, 1, 241. 
® Giinther, DNL, 38, 1, 129. 

* Giinther, DNL, 38, 1, 58. 
*’ Giinther, DNL, 38, 1, 244. 
*8 Giinther, DNL, 38, 1, 276. 
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out to be “restriction.”’ This in turn points to an even more significant para- 
dox. Giinther’s experience is comparable to Faust’s: 


So tauml’ ich von Begierde zu Genuss, 
Und im Genuss verschmacht’ ich nach Begierde.® 


Giinther desired seclusion, for it appeared to him as an enticement, a pleas- 
ant haven from his woes. But once he found himself in seclusion, it immedi- 
ately became unbearable, and he passionately yearned to return to the 
world. It is impossible to avoid the feeling that Giinther was trying to ob- 
jectify his suffering in order to be rid of it. Suffering was apparently a fun- 
damental experience for people of this epoch. Small wonder that so many 
experienced pleasure in observing a tragedy enacted on the stage. They be- 
lieved that the katharsis they felt at someone else’s pains made them free of 
suffering. 

Towards the end, Giinther realized that death alone could effect a sur- 
cease from the woes which were his lot. Only the absolute freedom of death 
could overcome his fundamental paradox (‘‘zwischen Begierde und Genuss”) 
and he longed for the peace of the grave: 


Wo mich kein Verfolger dringet, 
Wo mich keine Furcht mehr schreckt.” 


In seclusion then Giinther bordered upon death and immortality, and 
he became mystical, almost Christian.*' Death offered him lasting seclu- 
sion and security from “falsum.’’® 

There was no such ultimate dualism present in Gellert’s experiencing of 
seclusion. His case may be briefly stated. In principle he was opposed to 
seclusion because he felt that it was too often misused as an excuse for idle- 
ness. As has been suggested, this manner of reasoning was traditional 
Christian morality masquerading in the costume of Enlightenment. That 
Gellert recognized the advantages of useful, active seclusion was shown in 
the passages quoted from the Schwedische Grifinn. In a letter to Herr von 
Bose he wrote: “Es ist wahr, ich lebe, weil ich mich nicht genug beschiaftigen 
kann, zu einsam....’®* The following excerpt from a letter written by 
Gellert in 1762 sums up his attitude toward seclusion: 

Vor einigen Jahren war der Wunsch und der Plan meines Lebens, wie der Ihrige, Ruhe, 
und niitsliche Einsamkeit . . . Du willst dich, dachte ich oft bey mir selbst, in die Stille auf 
das Land, in eine gute Familie begeben, daselbst die Pflichten des Privatlebens mit Gott genau 


beobachten ; fiir dich und die Ruhe deiner Seele studiren und angelegentlich sorgen; niitzliche 
Schriften, die etwa nach deinem Tode heraus kommen migen, aufsetzen;“ 


Although Giinther in his solitude had thoughts of immortality contrasting 
considerably with Gellert’s experiencing of seclusion, the experiences of 
both men, however different, were typical for the period. Giinther believed 
that his personality would dissolve, would be immortal in becoming a part 
of the universe. But pious little Gellert, conceited bundle of inferiority com- 
plexes that he was, expected his personality to be preserved by fame. He 


5° “Faust,” 1, 3249-3250. 

* Giinther, DNL, 38, 1, 263. 

* “Johann Christian Giinthers Simmtliche Werke” (6 Bde.), hrsg. von Wilhelm Kramer, 
Leipzig 1930-1937 (Bibliothek des Literarischen Vereins in Stustgart, Nr. 275, 277, 279, 283, 
284, 286), 2, 182. 

® Giinther, DNL, 38, 1, 318. 

% Gellert “Schriften,” 8, 142. 

* Gellert, “Schriften,” 8, 220. Cf. also 9, 202 and 216. 
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believed in the immortality attained when one’s works are printed in sev- 
eral volumes as “‘Deutsche Klassiker!”’ For Giinther, seclusion meant ulti- 
mately an “ars moriendi,” for Gellert, an “ars vivendi.” 

The psychosis of the “depressed” individual, which, was evidenced in 
this period to a considerable extent in the phenomenon of seclusion, was also 
manifested in melancholy and hypochondria. Frustrated by “falsum” in 
various forms, the individual fell into an intensely lugubrious mood, a kind 
of psychosis. This phase will be discussed in a subsequent paper. 

To summarize, seclusion was a poetic revery or a mental attitude. Al- 
though people talked much about seclusion, they did not seclude themselves 
physically, as was the case in other ages. Seclusion during this period was 
experienced mentally or emotionally. It was an esthetic ideal, a “Schein,” 
not a concrete phenomenon. Thus one “Schein” which was vicious, the 
world of “falsum,” was really replaced by another, seclusion, idealized soli- 
tude, as a compensation. People experienced seclusion in order to forget 
bitter reality. The experience could result in an esthetic or philosophical 
contemplation of beauty and truth. It might lead to a deeper appreciation 
of the value and dignity of human personality and to an epistemological 
knowledge of the world with an attendant feeling of freedom. Again, it 
could consist of a feeling of joyful lugubriousness. Finally, it could assume 
the form of religious exaltation, contemplation of death and immortality, 
or of melancholy and hypochondria. 

A. WAYNE WONDERLEY 
The Ohio State University 





THE SOURCES OF THE FRENCH REVIEWS IN THE 
FRANKFURTER GELEHRTE ANZEIGEN OF 1772 


OF THELARGE number of German literary magazines of theeighteenthcen- 
tury, none has been as thoroughly investigated as the 1772 issue of the 
Frankfurter Gelehrte Anzeigen (hereafter referred to as the F.G.A.). This 
issue was even reprinted in its entirety in the year 1883 in the series Deutsche 
Litteraturdenkmaeler des 18. und 19. Jahrhunderts. The reprint was prefaced 
by a long and scholarly introduction by Wilhelm Scherer, while Bernhard 
Seuffert provided it with many pages of annotations. It also contained a 
complete index of persons mentioned in the magazine. The extraordinary 
interest in this one issue of an otherwise obscure publication is owed to the 
contributions of Goethe, Herder, and Merck. The various investigators of 
this issue were mainly concerned with determining exactly the articles 
written by these three men. The results of their investigations are, however, 
so much at variance with one another that they do not yet furnish us with 
a clear picture of the important authorship question.’ 

For a long time it was assumed that the articles in the F.G.A. were origi- 
nal productions. Not until 1883 did Wilhelm Scherer raise the question of 
their originality.* He pointed specifically to English magazines as a possible 
source for some of the articles on English literature in the F.G.A. (Articles 
and reviews on English or French literature in the F.G.A. will hereafter be 
referred to as English, resp. French articles, or reviews. They were, however, 
written in German.) Some twenty-five years later Otto Trieloff* took the 
clues furnished by Scherer and checked them against the magazines men- 
tioned. He discovered that forty-six reviews of the 1772 issue of the F.G.A. 
had indeed been taken from two English publications, the Gentleman's 
Magazine and the Monthly Review. Yet Deinet, the publisher of the F.G.A., 
in an announcement of the forthcoming journal, had promised ‘dass das 
Publikum von hieraus nicht mit unrichtigen, oder nachgesagten [sic!] oder 
von den Autorn selbst entworfenen Urteilen getaiuscht werde.’’ In spite of 
this highsounding promise, plagiarized articles are found in the F.G.A. 
from the very beginning. 

After proving that forty-six reviews in the G.F.A. of 1772 were either 
translated from the two English magazines mentioned, or were strongly 
influenced by them, Otto Trieloff suggested that all articles on foreign litera- 
ture in the F.G.A. should be examined with reference to their originality.’ 
For French articles he suggested the Mercure de France, the Journal des 
S¢avans, l’ Avant-Coureur, the Gazette universelle de Littérature, the S pectateur 
Frangais, and the Zweibruecker Blaetter. The latter I discovered to be iden- 
tical with the Gazette universelle. 

Acting upon the information supplied by Trieloff, I examined the French 
reviews in the F.G.A. of 1772. It was hoped that the identification of second- 
hand reviews of French literature would shed additional light on outside 
influences in German literature during the significant pre-classical period, 
and on the material used by the editors of the F.G.A in publishing their 


+ Cf. my dissertation The Literary Reviews of the Frankfurter Gelehrie Anzeigen, 1772- 
1790, Chapter rv, pp. 201-218. Copies are deposited at the University of California Library 
at Berkeley, and the Yale University Library. ? F.G.A. (Reprint 1883), p. lvi. 

* Otto P. Trieloff, “Die Entstehung der Rezensionen in den Frankfurter Gelehrten An- 
zeigen vom Jahr 1772,” in Muenstersche Beitrige zur neueren Literaturgeschichte, vit (1908). 

‘ F.G.A. (Reprint 1883), p. xxxi. 5 Cf. my dissertation, p. 239, 

® Trieloff, op. cit., p. 137. 
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important magazine; for the 1772 issue of the F.G.A. became the journalistic 
mouthpiece of ‘‘Storm and Stress.” It was eagerly read by the writers of the 
period,’ and it helped to free German literature from the slavish imitation 
of foreign models. 

Of the five French magazines mentioned by Trieloff, the Avant-Coureur, 
which was discontinued in 1773, was unavailable to me except for the last 
three months of 1772. My investigation showed that these issues contain 
no material that was used in the F.G.A. The Spectateur Francais was like- 
wise unavailable to me, as was the Gazette universelle de littérature ou Gazette 
des Deux-Ponts. The Journal des Scavans of which the Amsterdam edition of 
the years 1770 to 1772 inclusive was investigated, could not definitely be 
linked to the F.G.A., but there are suspicious similarities in at least one 
instance.’ This was proved by a comparison of the French articles in the 
F.G.A. with the issues of the Journal des Scavans just mentioned. However, 
the two issues of 1771 and 1772 of the Mercure de France were definitely 
used. An investigation of the issues of the Mercure from 1770 to 1772 inclu- 
sive showed that specifically the two years 1771 and 1772 furnished material 
for the F.G.A. 

It may be asked whether the term plagiarism is permissible with regard 
to the articles taken from the Mercure. Webster’s definition of ‘plagiarize’ 
is: “To steal or purloin and use as one’s own the ideas, words, artistic pro- 
ductions, etc., of another; to use without due credit the ideas, expressions, 
or productions of another.” Since no copyright existed in 1772, the first 
definition is not justified in our case; the second one is. Thus, with the ex- 
ception of the Anekdote aus dem Reiche der Gelehrsamkeit, which is identified 
in the F.G.A. as taken from the Mercure, the term ‘plagiarized reviews’ is 
correct. That there are different degrees of plagiarism is quite evident, too. 
It will later be proved that the writer(s) of these articles in the F.G.A. con- 
sciously disguised their French sources so as to pass the articles for originals. 

The very first review of a French book in the first issue of the F.G.A. of 
1772 is an almost literal translation from the Mercure de France of Novem- 
ber 1771, pp. 97-99; in one instance even the French punctuation was re- 
tained, a colon, though German punctuation would have required a semi- 
colon. In the French article an explanation is given after the’ colon, in 
the German review this explanatory clause was omitted and a new thought 
was expressed; yet the French punctuation was retained. For reasons stated 
later, I believe this first review to be Merck’s. 

Fifty articles in the F.G.A., not counting the reviews of engravings, are 
either reviews of French works or deal with France directly; eight of these 
I find to have been translated from the Mercure de France. In comparison 
with the amount of reviews copied from English magazines, this number is 
very small, and the question arises as to the possible reasons for this rela- 
tively low figure of plagiarized items. I believe the disproportion to be pri- 
marily due to the unavailability in America of the Gazette universelle de 
Littérature ou Gazette des Deux-Ponts of the years 1771 and 1772. An article 
in the Mercure de France,® described the Gazette universelle as a literary cata- 
log for the use of French and foreign publishers of book reviews. It was in- 
tended to supply information on books to French and foreign journals which 
could not devote themselves as thoroughly to literary works as the Gazette 
universelle proposed to do. Its thirty-two pages per week were double the 


’ F.G.A., 1772 (Reprint 1883), pp. vii-xvi. 8 Cf. below p. 274. 
* Mercure de France, Feb. 1772, p. 122. 
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number of the F.G.A. It contained an index of books discussed and gave 
reasons for its judgments. That this magazine of Deux-Ponts was well 
known in and around Frankfurt may be deduced from the following sentence 
in the F.G.A. of 1772: “Das erste, les Systemes, wird unsern Lesern vielleicht 
schon aus den Zweybriicker Blattern bekannt sein.’ ‘Les Systemes’ was 
a poem by Voltaire which was discussed in a review together with other 
poems by the same author. One might also infer from this sentence that 
the Gazette universelle had called attention to these poems and that the 
F.G.A. then had followed the suggestion. 

It is impossible to arrive at a definite number of reviews plagiarized 
from French literary magazines as long as the Gazette universelle, the Spec- 
tateur Francais, and the earlier issues of the Avant-Coureur remain unavail- 
able in this country. But it must be remembered that French books were 
more easily available in Germany during 1772 than were English books, 
We should thus rightly expect a larger number of original reviews of French 
works, and in truth, after careful perusal of the French reviews in the 
F.G.A., I consider twenty-two reviews of books written in French to be 
recognizable as original reviews. Some of these can only have been written 
for a German public; they are general in content, sharply critical in their 
‘udgments, and often uncomplimentary toward the French book, author, or 
France as such. French literary journals as a rule treated authors diplomati- 
cally, a fact well known to the F.G.A.," which supports its statement by 
quoting Swift. 

The following nine reviews can be classified as original for the reasons 
given above. The pages refer to the reprint issue of 1883. 

1. L’esprit des Journalistes de Trévoux, ou Morceaux précieux de 
littérature; p. 87. 
. Le Spectateur Frangois pour servir de suite 4 celui de Marivaux, 
journal composé de quinze Cahiers; p. 213. 
. Jérémie. Poéme en 4 Chants, avec sa priére et sa Lettre aux Captifs 
préts a partir pour Baby!one; p. 218. 
. Mémoires pour servir 4 |’Historie du Monde; p. 262 
. Essais sur le Caractére, les Moeurs et |’Esprit des femmes dans les 
différents siécles; p. 342. 
. Phédon ou entretiens sur la spiritualité et l’immortalité de 1’Ame; 
p. 365. 
. Mes Réveries: contenant Erato et |’Amour, Poéme; suivi des Riens; 
p. 419. 
. Ecole de la Vertu, ou Lettres Morales, utiles 4 toute personne pour 
se conduire dans le monde, principalement 4 la jeunesse; p. 530. 
. Poésies de Mr. D.; p. 151. 
“Bei den Poesies de Mr. D. haben wir aber gerade nichts empfunden, 
als das, was ein armer Rezensent so oft empfinden muss, Langeweil’”” 
Thirteen more reviews bear a different kind of inner evidence of originality, 
some of which is quoted below: 
10. Quatriéme, douziéme et quinziéme nuits d’Young; p. 177. 
“Ein neuer Ubersetzer des Young, der aber Youngs Nichte nach der 
franzésischen schwachen Verdauung einrichtet, alles hiibsch klein 
schneidet, gehérig diluirt und nach Landesart priparirt.” (p. 177) 
The writer further compares twenty-one lines in the French trans- 


10 F.G.A. (Reprint 1883), p. 442. " [bid., p. 444. 8 [bid., p. 152. 
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lation with lines of the English original, a comparison in which the 
French translation fares badly. 


. Epitres sur la Vieillesse et sur la Vérité suivies de quelques Piéces 


Fugitives en Vers, et d’une Comédie nouvelle en Prose et en un acte 
qui a pour titre, le Mariage de Julie; p. 192. 

After a discussion of Epitres and Piéces Fugitives, the writer turned 
to the ““Comédie” and said: ‘Die Comédie haben wir angefangen; 
allein trotz unsers miihseligen Handwerks, schlechte Biicher zu 
lesen, ...” p. 193. 


. Testament politique de Mr. de V * * * ; p. 299. 


The reviewer was familiar with the German translation of this work. 
He expresses himself in outline form and adds: “Die deutsche 
Ubersetzung ist—eine Ubersetzung” (p. 299). 


. Les Caprices de l’Amour et de |’Amitié. Anecdote Anglaise suivie 


d’une petite Anecdote Allemande; p. 329. 

“‘Gleich auf den ersten Seiten haben wir deutsche Denkart und eine 
ernste Mine der Empfindung bemerkt, die wir zu kennen glaubten 
und die zu verkennen in der Folge unméglich ist” (p. 331). 


. Confidence philosophique; p. 362. 


The writer must have read this book in translation, at least. He 
says: “Dieses Buch ist iibersetzt—quid enim—in Frankfurt und 
Leipzig unter dem Titel der offenherzige Philosoph herausgekom- 
men. Sehr steif sind die Perioden; getreu werden sie doch wohl sein; 
denn, da das Ubersetzen aus dem Franzésischen schon an sich tiber- 
fliissig ist; so wiirde das Vergleichen nicht die Miihe lohnen” (p. 
364). 


. Les Moiens d’arréter la Misére publique; p. 60 ff. 


This is a German publication written in French. The book is dis- 
cussed at length and in detail. 


. Correspondence entre S.A.R. le Prince Gustave de Suéde avec S.E. 


le Sénateur Schaeffer; p. 230. 

Like the foregoing book, this is also a German publication in French 
printed at Greifswald. The reviewer states: “Wir haben diesen 
Briefwechsel mit dem Vergniigen gelesen, das ein jeder fihlen 
muss, ...” (p. 230) and then he quotes Fingal’s advice to his son. 


. Lettres sur les désirs; p. 247 ff. 


These letters covered only fifty-three pages. The reviewer apolo- 
gizes for writing more than four and a half pages about such a 
small booklet. He refers to his article as “diesen weitliufiigen 
Auszug” (p. 251). 


. Recueil de passages propres 4 former l’esprit; p. 498. 


This book contains selections from the writings of Frederick IT, and 
was printed in Berlin. 


. Lettres sur "homme et ses Rapports; p. 599 ff. 


A lengthy discussion of a small booklet like #17, by the same author 
and, probably, the same reviewer. Many page references are con- 
tained in the review. 


. Jacques Boulet Nouvelles Remarques; p. 649 f. 


This was a textbook for the correct use of French by Germans. It 
was published at Halle. 


. Questions sur l’Encyclopédie par des Amateurs; (p. 546). 


“Wir miissen gestehen, dass wir seit langer Zeit nicht ein Buch in 
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die Hand genommen, das wir mit so vielem Unwillen weggelegt 
hiatten”’ (p. 546). 

. Examen de |’Essay sur les préjugés; p. 638. 
Mit Vergniigen haben wir diese sehr lebhafte Beurteilung eines 
Werkes gelesen, das wirklich die Ehre nicht verdient, die ihm der 
erhabene Verfasser antut”’ (p. 639). 
This review further quotes passages from the work and the page 
numbers where they may be found. It concludes: 
“Und damit das Masz voll werde, heisst es noch am Schluss S. 65, 
C’est ainsi que .. . (p. 641). 

While thus twenty-two French reviews can be considered as original, 
there are eight others for which the French sources have been established. 
They are contained in the Mercure de France in the issues from October 1771 
and to June 1772, and were printed in the F.G.A. between January and 
September 1772. Two of these reviews are assigned to Merck by Brauning- 
Oktavio: Eloge de Fr. de Salignac de la Motte de Fénelon,* and Des Talens 
dans leurs rapports avec la société et le bonheur.'* Two others are tentatively 
assigned to Merck by the same investigator: Le Spectateur Frangais," and 
Anekdote aus dem Reiche der Gelehrsamkeit.“* Braiuning-Oktavio assigned the 
first two of these reviews to Merck for the following reasons: ‘Der Rezen- 
sent (zieht) einen Vergleich mit de la Harpes Eloge de Fenelon. [This com- 
parison is made in “Des Talens.”’] Herder schreibt aber an Merck im Oktober 
1772: ““Wenn Sie Harpes Eloge auf Fenelon mir zuwenden wollen, so sollen 
Sie Dank haben.” thereby asking Merck to send him his copy of the Eloge. 
Besides this, Brauning-Oktavio quotes expressions that he considers char- 
acteristic for Merck. The other two reviews are assigned to Merck tenta- 
tively by Braiuning-Oktavio. Though the reasons given by Brauning-Ok- 
tavio are by no means conclusive, they do, if accepted, complete our pic- 
ture of Merck as the writer of the French articles copied from the Mercure. 
Note that the date of September, 1772, for the last plagiarized French re- 
view from the Mercure de France in the F.G.A. coincides to a surprising de- 
gree with a statement contained in a letter by Merck to Fritz Jacobi of 
December 25, 1772, and quoted in Scherer’s introduction to the reprint of 
1883: ‘Weil ich auch seit meiner Coblenzer Reise fast nichts geliefert habe, 
so bin ich mit dem Verleger gespannt, und er macht, was er will.’’* Scherer 
explains the trip: “Die Koblenzer Reise ist die bekannte Zusammenkunft 
um die Mitte September bei La Roches, zu der sich Goethe von Wetzlar 
her einfand.”’* 

The following situation thus exists: the second and fourth French re- 
views in the F.G.A. of 1772 were copied by Merck from the Mercure de 
France and appeared in the January issues; two more reviews copied from 
the Mercure, which are tentatively assigned to Merck, appeared in the 
April and June issues respectively. The last review copied from the Mercure 
appeared in the F.G.A. on September 11, 1772, the approximate date after 
which Merck claims to have written almost nothing for the F.G.A. It is 
reasonable then to assume that Merck was the author of these French re- 
views and articles that had the Mercure de France for their source. 

The first French review in the F.G.A. of 1772, Loix et constitutions de sa 


8 Briuning-Oktavio, Hermann, Beitrdge zur Geschichte und Frage nach den Mitarbeitern 
der “‘Frankfurter Gelehrten Anzeigen”’ vom Jahre 1772, Darmstadt, 1912, p. 93. 

“ [bid., p. 94.  [bid., p. 109. 6 [bid., p. 110. 7 Tbid., p. 47. 

18 F.G.A. (Reprint 1883), p. xxxiii. 19 Thid., p. xxxiv. 
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Majesté le Roi de Sardaigne publiées en 1770, is a fairly literal translation 
from the Mercure. This fact would agree with a statement by Merck con- 
tained in a letter to Bahrdt of January 18, 1772, and quoted by Scherer: 
“Jetzt sind alle Artikel noch ein wenig leicht und husarenmissig, weil das 
Institut pricipitirt wurde, und der ganze Gedanke der Ausfiihrung und 
die Zusammenbringung der Gesellschaft erst ein Werk von wenigen Wochen 
ist.””° Scherer added: ‘Merck schickte gleich Manuskript fiir sechs Wochen, 
wortiber der Verleger nach Belieben disponierte.”™ 

Merck must have felt great responsibility for the success of the F.G.A. 
to supply enough reviews for six weeks, or ca. ninety-six printed pages, 
since sixteen pages a week were published. That some of these articles were 
written in haste is natural. The first French review is an example. 

In the following the French sources for the eight articles in the F.G.A. of 
1772 which were taken from the Mercure de France will be discussed in de- 
tail, and their bibliographical references listed. The complete German arti- 
cles and their French sources may be found side by side for comparison in 
my dissertation, pp. 238-261. 


1) F.G.A., 1772, p. 9. Mercure de France 
Loix et constitutions de sa Majesté le Roi de Nov. 1771, pp. 99-100. 
Sardaigne publiées en 1770. 


The writer of this review made only a slight shift in arrangement by 
placing the last paragraph of the French review first in the German article. 
Otherwise the German and French reviews are parallel, the French being 
more detailed. 


2) F.G.A., 1772, p. 14. Mercure de France 
Eloge de Fr. de Salignac de la Motte de Féne- Oct. 1771, pp. 125-136. 
lon, Archevéque etc. 


3) F.G.A., 1772, p. 27. Mercure de France 
Des Talens dans leurs rapports avec la société Oct. 1771, pp. 136-143. 
et le bonheur. 


It should be noted that articles #2 and #3 occurred in the same issue of 
the Mercure de France, and on successive pages, while #4, #5, and #6 all 
appeared in the May issue of the Mercure of 1772. 


4) F.G.A., 1772 p. 332. Mercure de France 
Anekdote aus dem Reiché der Gelehrsamkeit May 1772, pp. 160-165. 


The author of this review, #4, explicitly acknowledges the French source 
of his contribution, but he commits a number of careless mistakes in retell- 
ing the anecdote. Cf. my dissertation, pp. 249-250. 


5) F.G.A., 1772, p. 351 Mercure de France 
Confiance d’Alexandre en son Médecin May 1772, pp. 176-177. 
Philippe. 

This is a review of an engraving. Commenting on the engravings in the 
F.G.A., pp. 259-260, entitled Sieben Legenden des heil. Gregorius nach 
Vanloo von verschiedenen Meistern gestochen, and which he claims for Goethe, 
Modick states: “Die franzésischen Kupferstiche rezensiert mit dieser ein- 


20 Tbid., p. xxxiv. 
*! Ibid., p. xxxiv. 
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zigen Ausnahme Merck,’™ thus supporting our claim for Merck’s author. | 


ship of the articles taken from the Mercure. 


6) F.G.A., 1772, p 352. Mercure de France, 
Nachricht an das Publikum. May 1772, pp. 144-146, 
7) F.G.A., 1772, p. 471 Mercure de France 
Lettre de Mr. de Voltaire & un de ses Con- April, 1772, vol. 1, pp. 
fréres de |’ Académie. 203-207. 

8) F.G.A., 1772, p. 483. Mercure de France 


Lettre de Mr. de Voltaire sur un écrit anonyme. June 1772, pp. 143-149, 
The preceding eight reviews indicate that French magazines were ex- 


ploited as much by writers of the F.G.A. as English journals. The fact | 


that the first plagiarized French review appeared in the first issue of the 
F.G.A. of 1772 supports Trieloff’s claim that the editors had no intention of 
furnishing original reviews.” 

From the very first, the reviewer of the French works attempted to have 


9 a Se a 


his reviews pass for original articles. This he did in various ways. In Loix ae | 


constitutions he shifted the last passage of the French review to the beginning 
of the German translation. In the Bioge de Fr. de Salignac he started with 
a long, generalizing discussion of the verbosity of the literature of his time 
and then, referring to de la Harpe’s work on Fenelon, he continued: 

Es ist voll der wahrsten und mit sokratischer Massigung ausgedriickten Gedanken, der 
Strom der Rede voller Harmonie, ohne den Auswuchs eines einzigen unniitzen Glieds, wenig 
Neologismus; kurtz, eine gliicklich regierte Einbildungskraft, allzeit erhaben, kiihn und gleich 


in ihren Zeichnungen. Zuweilen fiirchtet man sich dem Redner nachzuschreiten. Man glaubt, 
er werde fiir die Gradation seiner Ideen keine Niiancen mehr finden.** 


From the preceding the reader could but conclude that the reviewer 
had read the entire eulogy, whereas in fact he had only read the excerpts in 
the Mercure. 

Des Talens dans leurs rapports begins with these lines: “Es sind eigent- 
lich nur die schénen Kiinste und nicht die niitzlichen. Es sollte heissen: 
Lob der schénen Kiinste.”’* Further down, the writer makes an extract from 
the book: ‘Eine Stelle iiber Voltaire wollen wir unsern Lesern auszie- 
hen, ...’* whereupon the ten lines which appeared in the Mercure are 
quoted.”’ Cleverly the reviewer reminds his readers of the Eloge de Fénelon 
which, he claims, is superior to Des Talens. The impression 1s left in the 
reader’s mind that the writer was familiar with both works, which is true 
only to the extent to which they were discussed on successive pages in the 
Mercure of October, 1771, pp. 122-136, and pp. 136-143, respectively. 

The F.G.A. stated that the Anekdote aus dem Reiche der Gelehrsamkeit 
was taken from the Mercure of May, 1772. This is the only article admit- 
tedly translated from a French journal. 

The review of the engraving Confiance d’ Alexandre begins with these 
words: “‘Sie hat eben die Verdienste des Stiicks, das man unter dem Namen 
le Medecin Erasistrate kennt und kann als der Pendant davon angesehen 
werden.’”* The little word ‘eben’ purveys the impression of originality, a 
casualness which is hardly warranted. That the subject ‘sie’ would refer 


#2 Modick, Otto, Goethes Beitrige zu den Frankfurter Gelehrten Anzeigen von 1772. Zugleich 
Beitrag zur Kenntnis der Sprache des jungen Goethe. Borna-Leipzig, 1913, p. 6. 

% Trieloff, op. cit., p. 138. 4 F.G.A. (Reprint 1883), p. 14. % Ibid., p. 27. 

% Tbid., p. 27. 27 [bid., p. 28. % Ibid., p. 351. 
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to ‘confiance’ is unlikely, and ‘Kupferstich’ is masculine in gender. The 
French original reads: “Cette estampe peut servie de pendant, etc.” and a 
reference to ““estampe”’ would be ‘elle’ or in German ‘sie.’ 

In the Lettre de Mr. de Voltaire a un de ses Confréres, the German re- 
viewer attempted to give the impression of originality by quoting a passage 
from the Lettre, which passage, however, was also contained in the French 
source of this article. Similar quotations are entered in the Lettre de Mr. de 
Voltaire sur un écrit anonyme. 

The writer of these reviews, probably Merck, consciously attempted to 
conceal their French origin. Trieloff noted the same tendency with regard 
to the plagiarized English reviews “‘Nichtsdestoweniger zeigt sich in diesen 
Besprechungen das unverkennbare Streben, den Anschein von Originalitat 
zu erwecken, was uns heute oft komisch anmutet, wenn wir die englischen 
Originale vergleichen. 29 The publisher Deinet knew about the use of for- 
eign magazines by one of the collaborators, for he wrote to Raspe on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1772: 

Bei meinem vielen Geplauder hab ich unlangst vergessen zu melden, dass die Monthly 


Review, London Magazin und Gentleman Magazin hier in der Nahe sind und benutzt werden. 
Doch dieses werden Ihnen schon unsere Anzeigen oft genug entdeckt haben.™ 


This person must have lived in or near Frankfurt, as Trieloff correctly 
deduced. Herder was living in Bueckeburg, and is thereby eliminated, and 
Goethe collaborated not until after February 6, 1772;*' whereas both English 
and French plagiarized reviews appeared in the first issue of January 3. 
There remains only Merck. Stylistic investigations based on favorite or 
unusual words, expressions, phrases or figures of speech, tend to confirm 
his authorship of the English reviews,” and the same is true of some of 
the French articles.* The first French review in the F.G.A., Loix et consti- 
tutions, betrays Merck’s weakness for following the punctuation of the 
original (cf. Trieloff, p. 138 and this article, p. 267). Furthermore, all French 
reviews plagiarized from the Mercure de France appeared in the F.G.A. be- 
fore September, 15, 1772, and, with but three exceptions, all plagiarized 
English reviews as well. About the middle of September, 1772, there is thus 
a sudden interruption in the flow of articles, the sources of which are English 
and French journals. Merck’s almost complete withdrawal from the F.G.A. 
after his trip to Coblenz* about the middle of September, 1772, even ac- 
knowledged by himself, coincides to a surprising degree with the discontinu- 
ation of plagiarized English and French articles. 

All indications, therefore, point to Merck as the writer of both the 
English and the French plagiarized reviews. It is therefore not necessary 
to look for different writers in the many fields of knowledge which are repre- 
sented by these articles, since they are plagiarisms. 

As for the comments on the engravings, Trieloff distinguishes two 
types.® The first savors of translation, while the second is considered origi- 
nal. With the exception of Confiance d’Alexandre,™ all of the first type ap- 


® Trieloff, op. cit., p. 138. 
ass “6 — of Deinet to Raspe, Feb. 15, 1772, reprinted in Weimarisches Jahrbuch, vi 
5 
* Trieloff, 0. cit., p. 4. 
® [bid., p. 138. 
*® Bréuning- -Oktavio, op. cit., pp. 93-106. 
“ F.G.A., 1772 (Pevrint 1883), p. xxxiii. 
val Trieloff, op. cit., 
*F.G.A, (Reprint P83), p. 351 f. 
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peared during the first five and a half months of 1772, the period of Merck’s 
greatest efforts in behalf of the F.G.A. Trieloff assigns all the earlier ones 
to Merck, but the later Confiance (July 3, 1772) he assigns on stylistic 
grounds to Goethe. But we know now that the comments on Confiance wer 
plagiarized from the Mercure de France. If we accept Trieloff’s definition of 
styles, but transfer to group one the note on Confiance, Goethe’s authorship J 
for type two is confirmed. It is most likely that some, if not all, of the en. f 
gravings of type two were actually seen by the writer, for following the dis. 
cussion of an engraving in the May 12 issue is the remark: “Ist in der An. § 
driischen Buchhandlung allhier zu haben fiir 1 fl. 45 kr.’’57 Modick’s asser. § 
tion that all reviews of French engravings except one** are Merck’s property § 
is too sweeping and does not account for the almost complete absence of § 
engravings from June to October, with but one exception, that of Confianc § 
in July. The lack of reviews on engravings during this period may be at- J 
tributed to Goethe’s stay in Wetzlar (May to September, 1772) and other § 
preoccupations which left him little time for journalistic activities. ; 

Other reviews of French books, which for stylistic reasons impress me 9 

as having been copied from French magazines, are the following: & 
1. Lettres de Monsieur le Chevalier de Boufflers pendant son voyage en 9 
Suisse, 4 Madame sa mére; p. 91. e 
2. Théorie du Luxe, ou Traité dans lequel on entreprend d’établir que 9 
le luxe est un ressort non seulement utile, main méme indispensable. | 
ment nécessaire 4 la prospérité des états; p. 141. iy 

The Journal des Sgavans of May, 1771, pp. 500-525, contains a fairly § 
long review of the latter work. The sentence: “Il eut vecu comme elles § 
des productions spontanées de la terre’’*® reminds one of the F.G.A.’s ex- § 
pression: ‘‘von denen der Mensch ausser den freywilligen Produktionen de § 
Natur Gebrauch macht.’° And in the same passage the German sentence: 
“Wir glauben, dass der Verf. auch in diesem Verstande, . . ., die mit der 
Holzaxt zugeschnittne Tische und Banke zum Luxus rechnen muss,” 9 
corresponds to the Journal des Scavans’ “‘Enfin, selon ses idées, le rabot d’un 
menuisier, la charrue d’un laboureur sont des choses de luxe.’ 

Epitre & Racine; p. 217. 
Théatre du Prince Clenerzow Russe; p. 246. ; 
Les Tableaux; suivis de |’Histoire de Mademoiselle de Syane et du ff 
Comte de Marcy; p. 389. 
6. Les Systémes et les Cabales avec des notes instructives, ensuite la 
Bégueule et Jean qui pleure et qui rit; p. 442. 
7. L’an deux mille quatre cent quarante. Réve s’il en fut jamais; p. 
16 ff. 

This article appeared under a London date line. At the end of this review 
John Buncle is quoted. The source of this article may have been an English 
journal. 

8. Catalogue des Estampes; p. 29. 
9. Ma Philosophie; p. 171 f. 
10. Voiage autour du monde; p. 198 ff. 
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37 Ibid., p. 253. 

38 Modick, op. cit., p. 6. 
39 Journal des Scavans, Amsterdam, May 1771, p. 503. 
 F.G.A. (Reprint 1883), p. 141, lines 14-16. 

| Tbid., p. 141. 

* Journal des Scavans, op. cit., p. 503. 
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11. Annales belgiques; p. 206. 
12. Les Comédies de Térence; p. 237 f. 
13. Le dépositaire; p. 449. 
14. Le Bourru bienfaisant; p. 472. 
15. Réflexion sur la Jalousie pour servir de Commentaire aux derniers 
ouvrages de Mr. de Voltaire; p. 478. 

16. Boileau 4 Voltaire; p. 484. 

17. Lettres d’Elisabeth Sophie de Valiére 4 Louise Hortence de Cantéle, 
son Amie; p. 512. 

18. Fables ou Allégories Philosophiques; p. 523. 

The last lines of this review, #18, p. 524, ‘“‘Auch mit Druck, Papier und 
Kupfer erscheint Herr Dorat im gewohnten Glanze,” remind one of the 
first sentence in the Mercure de France of July 1772, vol. I, p. 56: “L’édition 
de ces fables est remarquable par la beauté du papier, par la netteté de 
impression & par |’élégance des ornements & des gravures qui |’enrichis- 
sent.” 

19. Le tripot comique ou la Comédie bourgeoise; p. 531. 

20. Sargines, nouvelle; p. 550. 

21. Lettres de Mad. la Marquise de Pompadour; p. 662. 


A break-down of the French reviews in the F.G.A. of 1772 shows the 
following proportion of originals and copies: 

ev ident “originals,” 

7 “copies” from established French sources (plus one on an engraving), 

21 suspected ‘‘copies.” 

Of the engravings in the F.G.A., there are thirty-four which are either 
by French masters, or are known by French inscriptions, although of foreign 
masters. Twenty-seven of these “French” engravings appear before May 
16, and only one, Confiance d’ Alexandre, between the middle of May and the 
ninth of November. The descriptions of the engravings of November and 
December appear to be livelier and more original than the earlier ones. I 
agree with Trieloff that the latter savor of translation. 

In spite of his use of French sources, the German writer of the plagiar- 
ized French reviews occasionally added original ideas to his article: he would 
use his French sources as a background for the exposition of his own ideas; 
however, there is no definite evidence that he was familiar with the original 
work which he discussed. Nor was that exactly necessary; for Schlosser, one 
of the collaborators of the 1772 issue, said: 

Die Hauptabsicht dieses Blattes ist wenigstens so viel ich Antheil daran habe, nicht so 
wohl Biicher Kenntnis mitzutheilen, sondern Gesichtspunkte zu zeigen, in welchen die Wissen- 


schaften gesehen werden sollen. Daher komts dass man ofit blos mit dem Autor blos tiber 
seinen Gegenstand rasonirt, und seinen Gang nicht verfolgt; .. .“ 


In that respect the author of the French reviews of 1772 generally lived 
up to the fundamental program of the F.G.A. 


WILLIAM F. ROERTGEN 


University of Illinois 


“8 Max Morris, Goethes und Herders Anteil an dem Jahrgang 1772 der Frankfurter Gelehrien 
Anzeigen, 3rd revised ed., Stuttgart und Berlin, 1915, p. 63. 








COWPER’S IMAGERY 


THE CUSTOM of imitating great poets of the past was already beginning to 
wane when William Cowper published his 1782 volume of verse. Although 
Cowper was probably not aware of this change, he disliked conscious imita- 
tion, and since he had read very little poetry in the years preceding the 
appearance of his own volume, he was the less inclined to be an unconscious 
imitator of other writers. In a letter to John Newton, written in 1782, he 
remarked: 

I reckon it among my principal advantages, as a composer of verses, that I have not read an 


English poet these thirteen years, and but one these twenty years. Imitation, even of the best 
models, is my aversion; it is servile and mechanical, a trick that has enabled many to usurp 


the name of author, who could not have written at all, if they had not written upon the pattem 7 


of somebody indeed original. 


The one book to which he was deeply indebted was the Bible. Almost 
every English author has drawn in some measure upon this great work, but 
there was probably no writer of his time who owed so much to scripture 
as Cowper. Its influence upon his thoughts and style he freely acknowledged, 
for, like most Evangelicals, he considered the Bible the sole source of dogma 
and a chief source of inspiration. Yet his devotion to scripture was not the 
result of his Evangelicalism alone. His native piety and his constant search 
for an answer to his personal religious problems also account for his close 
application to the sacred text. According to Newton, from the time of his 
first arrival at Olney Cowper had shown a remarkable familiarity with the 
Bible.2 This statement is well supported by the numerous references to 
scripture in his poetry. 

The influence of the Bible on Cowper is clearest in his hymns. In these 
religious poems he frequently paraphrased scripture in order to induce 
readers to become more familiar with it. To further this purpose, moreover, 
the early editions of Olney Hymns were printed with footnotes containing 
references by book, chapter, and verse to the particular texts upon which 
the hymns were based. Elsewhere in his poetry Cowper time and again relied 
upon the Bible for a thought, a phrase, or an image without indicating the 
source. Yet his motives were always the same, a desire to write verse that 
would provide religious and moral instruction, and the hope that he could 
attract readers to a careful study of the sacred text. Thus when he de- 
scribed his long poem, The Task, to John Newton, he remarked: 

The subject of it I am sure will please you; and as I have admitted into my description no 


images but what are scriptural, and have aimed as exactly as I could at the plain and simple 
sublimity of scriptural language, I have hopes the manner of it may please you too.* 


Besides consciously employing biblical language, Cowper seems to have 
developed the habit of using scriptural images, as second nature. Of course, 
this practice was not at all uncommon among people who read the Bible 
through each year, but Cowper, having a poet’s imagination, often fused 
these images with others, forming distinctive patterns. Sometimes these 
patterns express typical Evangelical thoughts and feelings; at other times 
they seem to be symbolical utterances of his innermost reflections, particu- 


1 Correspondence of William Cowper, ed. by Thomas Wright (New York, 1904), 1, 386. 
2 Richard Cecil, “Memoir of the Reverend John Newton,” Works (London, 1827), 1, 543. 
3 Correspondence, U1, 272. 
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larly of the fear and despair that had developed from his religious obsession 
and his successive attacks of insanity. 


* * * 


The purpose of this article is to demonstrate (1) that certain of Cowper’s 
biblical images appear throughout his verse, (2) that the same imagery 
sometimes occurs both in his verse and in his prose, and (3) that the recur- 
rence of certain images indicates that they bore a special relationship to his 
religious fears and melancholy obsessions. 

A frequent image in Cowper’s hymns is that in which man is seen as a 
worm. The term, to be sure, is frequently found in the Evangelical vocabu- 
lary, where it is generally used to express the natural depravity of mankind. 
For instance, John Newton sometimes refers to men as worms in the selec- 
tions he contributed to Olney Hymns. Thus Cowper may have acquired the 
habit of employing this metaphor from his association with other Evangel- 
icals and their writings, but he was no doubt also familiar with the fre- 
quent and often extremely vivid use of this term in the Bible.‘ In any event, 
the metaphorical description of man as a worm occurs throughout his 
poetry. His hymns contain at least six references of this kind. In Number 
V he writes: 

Now Lord thy feeble worm prepare! 
For strife with earth and hell begins.® 


In Number XLI Cowper refers to himself as “‘thy rebellious worm,” and in 
Number XLII he says he is “but a worm.” Referring to his conversion in 
Hymn LII, he writes, ‘“‘God has breathed upon a worm.” In Hymn LXII 
men in general are called “sordid worms.” and in Hymn LXIV man is a 
‘“‘vain-glorious worm” who can never be saved by good works alone. 

Several years after composing the hymns, Cowper used the same image 
in “Truth” to describe the vanity of man: 

So sings he, charmed with his own mind and form, 


The song manificent—the theme a worm! 
(lines 411-412) 


In “Charity” (line 593) he describes God as shedding his mercies ‘‘upon 
worms below,” and in “‘Hope”’ he writes: 
Now let the bright reverse be known abroad; 


Say man’s a worm, and power belongs to God. 
(lines 710-711) 


Occasionally the image changes slightly, and, instead of being himself 
a worm, man is represented as the victim of some evil described metaphori- 
cally as a worm. Thus in “Expostulation” (line 90) Cowper refers to God as 
finding the “‘worm of pride” in man, and in “The Progress of Error’ (line 
7) the “insinuating worm” is an appositive for “the Serpent Error” which 
“twines round human hearts.” 

Another biblical image, common to both speech and poetry, is that 
which employs “thorns” in a metaphorical sense. Cowper uses this image 
in various ways. In Hymn XLIV, composed at a period when he had faith in 
his own salvation, he observes: 


Ah! were I buffeted all day, 
Mocked, crowned with thorns, and spit upon, 


* See, for instance, Job 25:46; Psalms 22:6; Isaiah 14:11. 
* Italics here and throughout this article are mine. 


Quinlan 


I yet would have no right to say, 
My great distress is mine alone. 


In two instances he rather closely paraphrases the following biblical text: 
“instead of the thorn shall come up the fir tree, and instead of the brier shall 
come up the myrtle tree; and it shall be to the Lord for a name, for an ever. 
lasting sign that shall not be cut off” (Isaiah 55:13). With this passage in 
mind Cowper remarks in Hymn LIV: 

I want the grace that springs from thee, 

That quickens all things where it flows, 


And makes a wretched thorn like me 
Bloom as the myrtle, or the rose. 


Again in “‘Hope”’ he writes: 


Well spake the prophet, “Let the desert sing: 
Where sprang the ¢horn, the spiry fir shall spring; 
And where unslightly and rank thistles grew, 
Shall grow the myrtle and luxuriant yew. 

(lines 524-527) 


Cowper uses the “thorn” image most frequently to describe the suffering 
that besets the Christian on the road to eternity. In Hymn X he refers to 
“thorns of heartfelt tribulation,” and in Hymn LXII he writes: 

No more I ask or hope to find 
Delight or happiness below; 


Sorrow may well possess the mind 
That feeds where thorns and thistles grow. 


Here he was probably thinking of the curse put upon Adam: “‘Thorns also 
and thistles shall it [the earth] bring forth to thee, and thou shalt eat of the 
herb of the field” (Genesis 3:18). 

The image is found again in the later poem “To An Afflicted Prostest- 
ant Lady” (line 12), where Cowper remarks that the traveler seeking sal- 
vation has always found “thorns and briars in his road.” Upon another oc- 
casion, in “‘The Winter Walk at Noon” (line 1013), he refers to “thorns 
and briars of reproof.” 

Cowper also used the adjective “thorny” in a metaphorical sense. In 
“Truth” (line 454) he speaks of “the Christian’s thorny road,” and in “The 
Winter Evening” (lines 333 ff.) he says it is the better part of wisdom for 
one to compare his lot with those less fortunate, for in this “‘world, so thorny” 
happiness does not exist that does not have some “thistly sorrow at its 
side.” Again in “Retirement” (lines 753-754) he remarks that not knowing 
God 


’ 


we reap with bleeding hands 
Flowers of rank odour upon thorny lands. 


Although the “thorn” image frequently occurs in the works of other 
poets, Cowper’s addiction to it would seem to indicate that it was often in 
his mind and that it had a strong personal meaning for him. This view gains 
support from the remarkably subjective use of the image in one of his let- 
ters. Addressing the Reverend William Unwin, to whom he could speak 
freely of his suffering, the poet uses the metaphor to express his despair: 


My brier is a wintry one, the flowers are withered, but the horn remains. My days are spent in 
vanity, and it is impossible for me to spend them otherwise. No man upon earth is more set- 
sible of the unprofitableness of a life like mine than I am, or groans more heavily under the 
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burthen; but this too is vanity, because it is vain; my groans will not bring the remedy, because 
there is no remedy for me.® 
a ie 


Considerable significance may be attached to the fact that several of the 
images that apppear in Cowper’s poetry appear also in his letters and in 
the Memoir of his early life. The frequency of such images in his letters 
varied according to the intimacy of his relationship with his correspondents. 
Although he seldom wrote in terms of his peculiar imagery to those not in- 
trusted with details of his private life, when he addressed such confidants 
as John Newton and William Unwin he often described his suffering and 
anxiety in vivid metaphor. 

Cowper’s allusions to the fig-tree of scripture, while not so numerous as 

other biblical references, are especially interesting. In one place he indicates 
clearly the particular significance he attached to the term. The explanation 
occurs in The Memoir of the Early Life of William Cowper, Esq., that de- 
tailed account of the attack of insanity he suffered while living at the Tem- 
ple. In this highly personal document, never intended for publication, he 
describes the fears that beset him after his first attempt at suicide: 
I particularly remember that the parable of the barren fig-tree was to me an inconceivable 
source of anguish; and I applied it to myself, with a strong persuasion in my mind, that when 
the Saviour pronounced a curse upon it, he had me in his eyes; and pointed that curse directly 
at me. 


The biblical text to which Cowper here refers is undoubtedly Matthew 21: 
18-21, in which Christ puts a curse upon the fig-tree because it bore only 
leaves and no fruit. The analogy of course is to men who lack faith.® 

After his first attack of insanity Cowper was converted and for several 
years believed in his personal salvation. Then, during a second period of 
insanity, something akin to his former feeling of despair returned and re- 
mained with him the rest of his life. Although he does not specifically say 
that he once more applied the fig-tree parable to himself, he clearly had the 
biblical passage in mind when (June 25, 1785) he described his condition to 
John Newton: 
Of myself, who had once both leaves and fruit, but who have now neither, I say nothing: or 
only this, that when I am overwhelmed with despair, I repine at my barrenness, and think it 
hard to be thus blighted; but when a glimpse of hope breaks in upon me, I am contented to be 
the sapless thing I am, knowing that He who has commanded me to wither, can command me 


to flourish again, when he pleases. My experiences, however, of this latter kind are rare and 
transient.® 


Here he apparently believes that he has been blighted because he has 
not had sufficient faith or the right kind of faith. Cowper’s biographers 
have never adequately explained in just what respect he thought he had 
failed in faith, but undoubtedly the comparison of himself to the barren 
fig-tree was closely related to his conviction that he had committed an un- 
pardonable sin. For in scripture the unpardonable sin, or the sin against the 
rr i (Matthew 12:22-32; Mark 3:22-30), also developed from lack 
ol faith. 


* Correspondence, 11, 60. 

” Memoir of the Early Life of William Cowper, Esq. (Philadelphia, 1816), p. 75. 

* Although Cowper’s hymns do not employ the “‘fig-tree” image in this sense, the compari- 
son of a person without faith to the barren fig-tree was not missing from Olney Hymns, John 
Newton, Cowper’s collaborator on the volume, based two of his contributions on this analogy 
(Numbers xcvir and cut). 

* Correspondence, 11, 332. 
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The words “chains” and “fetters’’ also had a special metaphorical meap. 
ing for Cowper. In his Memoir he speaks of the circumstances that led to 
his conversion at Dr. Cotton’s asylum as follows: “But now the happy 
period which was to shake off my fetters and afford me a clear opening of 
the free mercy of God in Christ Jesus was arrived.’ “Fetters” here signi. 
fies either the melancholia that had gripped him or the despair of salvation 
that had caused his dejection. The two meanings are closely associated, 
and Cowper probably had both in mind. He attaches the same meanings 
to “chains” and “fetters” in his poem “‘A Song of Mercy and Judgment.” The 
voice of God spoke to him, he writes, telling him to believe in his own sal- 
vation. Thereupon he says: 

All at once my chains were broken, 
From my feet my fetters fell, 

And that word in pity spoken, 
Snatched me from the gates of hell. 


A few years after his conversion he writes to his friend, Joseph Hill, 
saying that he has learned that a “near relation,” suffering from mental 
illness, has taken his place at the asylum of Dr. Cotton. He adds, “May 
the hand that struck off my fetters deliver her also out of the house of bond- 
age." Here “‘fetters” is clearly an equivalent for “insanity.”” The metaphor 
is not particularly striking, however, until it is related to Cowper’s habit of 
using imagery based on the Bible. Although there is no proof that he had 
a particular passage of scripture in mind when he used “‘chains” and “fet- 
ters” in a metaphorical way, it is at least possible that he was thinking of 
the description of the Maniac of Gadara (Mark 5:1-16; Luke 8:23-33). The 
Maniac, a man possessed of devils, had been kept in chains and fetters, but 
because he had faith, Christ cast the devils out of him into a herd of swine. 
There are, to be sure, other references to “chains” and “fetters” in the Bible, 
but the similarity of the Maniac of Gadara’s plight to Cowper’s own situa- 
tion—both men suffering from insanity, both cured by faith—may have 
led the poet to attach a metaphorical sense to the literal chains and fetters 
that bound the Maniac of Gadara. 


* * * 


The most remarkable, the most frequently recurring imagery of Cowper 
is expressed in a series of words that include “storms,” “tempests,” “mar- 
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iner’’ “floods,” “ships,” ‘‘shipwreck,” and “the sea.” These terms, seen in 
their context, reveal what may be called Cowper’s vision of life. 

Cowper generally uses “storms” and “tempests” to represent the diffi- 
culties and anxieties that plagued his own life and the lives of all men. Hun- 
dreds of other poets have of course employed these metaphors, but because 
of his familiarity with the Bible, Cowper was probably influenced chiefly by 
the numerous literal and figurative references to ‘‘storms” and “tempests” 
in scripture. His imagery of “ships,” “mariner,” and “the sea,” on the 
other hand, may have been derived from his extensive reading of accounts 
of ocean voyages. Literature of this type fascinated him, even at a time 
when he read very little else, and from his letters we learn that he read with 
extreme interest the Voyages of Byron, Cook, and Forster.” He also, of 
course, read Anson’s Voyages. 

In his Memoir Cowper uses the terms “tempest,” “storms,” and 
“stormy” to describe his mental condition during the weeks preceding the 


10 Memoir, p. 96. 1 Correspondence, 1, 109. 
2 Correspondence, tt, 109, 114, 238. 
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1763 attack of insanity. Fearing the passage of time, because it brought 
nearer the day when he must take an examination for the clerkship of the 
House of Lords, he observed: “I looked forward to the approaching winter, 
and regretted the flight of every moment which brought it nearer; like a 
man borne away by a rapid torrent, into a stormy sea.’’* Temporarily he 
found relief by fixing his mind on other thoughts, but “the stress of the 
tempest was yet to come.’”* Shortly before the examination was to take 

lace he became so harassed that he attempted suicide. This act saved him 
from standing the examination, but his sense of guilt plunged him into still 
deeper despair. It was at this time that he developed the belief that the 
parable of the barren fig-tree applied to himself. His anguish at this thought 
is expressed in an apostrophe borrowed from Psalm 42:7. “O Lord, thou 
didst vex me with all thy storms, all thy billows went over me.’ 

Often in his correspondence Cowper uses “storms” and “‘tempests” as 
metaphors for a specific period of insanity or a troubled state of mind. 
In a letter to his cousin, Mrs. Cowper (April 4, 1766), he speaks of his con- 
version in these terms: “It pleased the Almighty in great mercy to set all 
my misdeeds before me. At length the storm being passed, a quiet and peace- 
ful serenity of soul succeeded.’”"* Upon another occasion, when writing to 
Joseph Hill (September 25, 1770), he refers to his early attack of insanity 
as follows: ‘‘The storm of sixty-three made a wreck of the friendships I had 
contracted in the course of many years, yours excepted, which has survived 
the tempest.’”*? 

Elsewhere the term “storms” refers, not just to a single attack of in- 
sanity, but to Cowper’s various afflictions. In a letter to John Newton 
(October 2, 1787) he observes: “‘Never was the mind of a man benighted to 
the degree that mine has been; the storms that have assailed me would have 
overset the faith of every man that ever had any.’ Still later (December 
4, 1792) he confesses to Samuel Teedon, the Olney schoolmaster who had 
become his spiritual advisor: ‘‘My days are, many of them, stormy in the 
extreme, and the best of them are darkly clouded with melancholy.’”® 

In his hymns Cowper uses “‘storms” and ‘“‘tempests” to describe tribula- 
tions, but in these earlier verses he is inclined to regard afflictions as heaven- 
sent, either to try the good Christian or to punish the wicked. He might 
have had in mind various passages of the Bible where one or the other 
view is expressed, such as: “So persecute them with the tempest, and make 
them afraid with thy storm” (Psalm 83: 15), or, “‘O, thou afflicted, tossed 
with tempest, and not comforted, behold I will lay thy stones with fair 
colors, and lay thy foundations with sapphires” (Isaiah 54: 11). But the 
images, whatever their source, became his own. In Hymn XIX he writes: 
Fierce passions discompose the mind 
As tem pests vex the sea, 


But calm content and peace we find 
When, God, we turn to thee. 


Again in Hymn LXII Cowper remarks: 


But God shall fight with all his storms 
Against the idol of your trust. 


So far mention has been made of “storms” and “tempests” as simple 
equivalents for trials or for periods of insanity. But frequently Cowper 
developed his imagery to create a picture of a man going through life beset 


M4 Tbid., p. 48. 8 [bid., p. 75. 6 Correspondence, 1, 67. 


8 Memoir, p. 47. L l 
18 [bid., m1, 162. 9 [bid., tv, 337. 


 Ibid., p. 126. 
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by difficulties. In this developed imagery man is often likened to a mariner 
or to a ship that is traversing the stormy sea of life. The goal is a peaceful 
shore, representing salvation or a happy life hereafter. The ship is “tempest. 
tossed,’’ its sails are often tattered, and sometimes its rudder is lost, Ip 
“Truth,” describing a soul redeemed after a period of anguish, Cowper 
writes: 

’Tis done—the raging storm is heard no more. 


Mercy receives him on her peaceful shore. 
(lines 275-276) 


In “The Winter Walk at Noon” (lines 738-739) Cowper likens “this tempes. 
tuous state of human things” to “the working of a sea.”’ What is human 
life? is asked in “Hope, ’’and the sage replies (line 3): 


A painful passage o’er a restless flood. 


Cowper’s vision of life as a voyage over a tempestuous sea is no- 
where more fully developed than in Hymn XXXVIII, entitled ‘“Tempta- 
tion.” In this poem, as if anticipating another period of melancholia, he 


cries out to God, the “pilot” of his battered bark, to bring him safely to 
the peaceful shore. 


The billows swell, the winds are high, 
Clouds overcast my wintry sky; 

Out of the depths to thee I call,— 

My fears are great, my strength is small. 


O Lord the pilot’s part perform, 

And guard and guide me through the storm, 
Defend me from each threatening ill, 
Control the waves,—say, “Peace! be still.” 


Amidst the roaring of the sea 

My soul still hangs her hope on thee; 
Thy constant love, thy faithful care, 
Is all that saves me from despair. 


Dangers of every shape and name 
Attend the followers of the Lamb 
Who leave the world’s deceitful shore, 
And leave it to return no more. 


Though tempest-tost and half a wreck, 
My Saviour through the floods I seek; 
Let neither winds nor stormy main 
Force back my shattered bark again. 


Incidentally a hymn like the above, when considered in the light of 
Cowper’s imagery, shows that his use of the first person was not merely a 
convention of hymn-writing. In many hymns, especially in those containing 
his favorite imagery, he was undoubtedly expressing through the first per- 
son his conflicts and beliefs, and the hymns as a whole appear to be much 
more subjective than some critics have thought. 

In various other poems Cowper describes, not himself, but man in 
general as an unhappy “mariner” traversing a storm-tossed sea. The follow- 
ing image, for instance, occurs in “‘Certainty of Death.” 

Thus the wretched mariner may strive 
Some desert shore to gain, 


Secure of life, if he survive 
The fury of the main. 


In “Truth” (lines 1-4) Cowper writes: 
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Man on the dubious waves of error tossed, 
His ship half foundered and his compass lost, 
Sees, far as human optics may command, 

A sleeping fog, and fancies it dry land. 


Stanzas five and six of ‘Human Frailty” develop the image even fur- 


ther: 
Bound on a voyage of awful length 
And dangers little known, 
A stranger to superior strength, 
Man vainly trusts his own. 


But oars alone can n’er prevail 

To reach the distant coast, 

The breath of heaven must swell the sail, 
Or all the toil be lost. 


| Unlike Lord Byron, Cowper does not view the ocean romantically, nor 

generally consider it a superbly beautiful aspect of nature. At various times 
in his youth he had visited seaside places, and the sea always fascinated him, 
but it appealed more to his sense of wonder and awe than to his sense of 
beauty. “In all its various forms” he wrote William Unwin, the sea is “an 
object of all others the most suited to affect us with lasting impressions of 
the awful Power that created and controls it.” He considers it “the most 
magnificent object under heaven,” and he “cannot but feel an unpolite 
species of astonishment” at those “that view it without emotion, and even 
without reflection.’”° Yet he had found after a few experiences aboard ship 
that sea life was wearisome. ‘I seldom have sailed so far as from Hampton 
River to Portsmouth,” he wrote John Newton, “without feeling the con- 
finement irksome, and sometimes to a degree that was almost insupport- 
able.” 

With John Newton, the former sailor, sea-captain, and slave-trader, 
Cowper probably had frequent discussions of life at sea, but when he writes 
to Newton he is more inclined to speak of ships and the sea in metaphor than 
in literal terms. In a poem addressed “‘To the Reverend Mr. Newton On His 
Return From Ramsgate” Cowper begins by saying that he, too, had seen 
the ocean at that seaside resort. But as the poem continues, his literal refer- 
ences develop into metaphor, and the concluding stanza is: 

Your sea of troubles you have past, 
And found the peaceful shore; 


I, tempest-tossed, and wrecked at last, 
Come home to port no more. 


The image of the voyager at sea probably became so common with Cow- 
per that he employed it as unconsciously as he would literal terms. At any 
rate his metaphors in his letters have the appearance of being unforced 
and entirely natural. Writing to Newton upon one occasion, he described 
the condition of his faithful companion as follows: “Mrs. Unwin, whose bark 
is still held together, though shattered by being tossed and agitated so long 
at the side of mine, does not forget yours and Mrs. Newton’s kindness.”™ 
A still more striking use of the imagery occurs in a letter Cowper wrote to 
Newton just before an attack of melancholia in 1787. He is here explaining 
his reason for undertaking the translation of Homer. Like all his writing, 
this work served as a distraction, he said, and though he had been unwilling 
to attempt anything of such magnitude, he was “hounded” into the trans- 


*® Correspondence, 1, 358. 21 Tbid., u, 356. 22 Tbid., m1, 163. 
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lation as a remedy for mental anguish. In a passage full of imagery he then 
described the relief he had received from the project: 

A thousand times it [the translation of Homer] has served at least to divert my attention, i 
some degree, from such terrible ¢em pests as I believe have seldom been permitted to beat Upon 
a human mind. Let my friends, therefore, who wish me some little measure of tranquility in th 
performance of the most turbulent voyage that ever Christian Mariner made, be contented that, 
having Homer’s mountains and forests te windward, I escape under their shelter from the force 
of many a gust that would almost overset me.” 


Why he so frequently used these images one cannot say with certainty: 
Perhaps in the beginning “‘storms” and “tempests” were convenient euphe. 
misms for words like “insanity” or ‘“‘madness.”” Possibly Cowper, who was 
frequently guided by compulsions, felt compelled for some reason to speak 
in certain metaphors. Or perhaps he had hallucinations in the daytime simi- 
lar to the nightmares that haunted his sleep. ““My nocturnal experiences 
are all of the most terrible kind,”’ he wrote Teedon (June 5, 1792). “Death, 
churchyards, and carcasses, or else thunder storms and lightnings, God 
angry and myself wishing I had never been born. Such are my dreams,” 

One thing seems certain. Cowper uses the sea and storm imagery most 
often upon occasions when he can speak freely of his feelings, as in his letters 
to Newton, or when he is most deeply moved, as in certain of his poems, For 
instance, he employs his imagery with unusual effectiveness in the poem 
“On the Receipt of My Mother’s Picture.” Here he likens his mother’s death 
and salvation to the coming into port of a ship: 

Then, as a gallant bark from Albion’s coast 


(The storms all weathered and the ocean crossed) 
Shoots into port at some well-havened isle, 


So thou with sails how swift! hast reached the shore, 
‘Where tempests never beat nor billows roar.’ 


In the same poem he describes his own plight with terrifying vividness: 


Me howling blasts drive devious, tempest tost, 
Sails ripped, seams opening wide, and compass lost, 
And day by day some current’s threatening force 
Sets me more distant from a prosperous course. 


From 1792 until his death in 1800 Cowper experienced a period of vir- 
tually unrelieved melancholia. He wrote little during this time, and what 
he did write is chiefly a record of his tortured mind. He finally became so 
distraught that his cousin, John Johnson, brought him to Norfolk to care 
for him. There, for several months, Cowper lived near Mundesley, on the 
sea coast. ‘‘My chamber commands a very near view of the ocean,” he wrote 
the Reverend John Buchanan. “No situation, at least when the weather is 
clear and bright, can be pleasanter; which you can easily credit when I add 
that it imparts something a little resembling pleasure even to me.” At an 
earlier time such proximity to the sea might have had an unwholesome effect 
on him, but in his last years he was so engulfed in melancholy that ap 
parently no outward circumstance could affect him. The storms within his 
mind were worse than those he saw when gazing out to sea, and his own ex 
pected fate was more terrifying than that of a shipwrecked mariner. 

Cowper’s last poem, “The Castaway,” fittingly climaxed his career of 
suffering. Heretofore he had seldom used the term “‘castaway’”’ in his verse. 
One notable example of the image had appeared, however, in Hymn 


23 Tbid., 11, 140. *4 Ibid., tv, 216. *5 Tbid., tv, 491. 
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XXXVI, composed when he held strong hope of salvation. Here he had 


observed: 
Did I meet no trials here, 
No chastisement by the way, 
Might I not with reason fear 
I should prove a castaway? 


When he wrote his last poem his hopes of redemption had long since 
vanished. Despair was now his constant companion, for he was convinced 
that he was never to attain the peaceful harbor of salvation. In “The Casta- 
way” he uses the long-familiar imagery of the sea to express with finality 
his overwhelming despondency. Basing the poem on an incident he had read 
in Anson’s Voyages, he describes the plight of a sailor lost overboard. Then, 
after a skillful transition, he speaks of his own hopeless situation: 

No voice divine the storm allayed, 
No light propitious shone, 

When, snatched from all effectual aid, 
We perished, each alone; 

But I beneath a rougher sea, 

And whelmed in deeper gulfs than he. 


Possibly the most significant imagery in the poem, occurs in the title. 
Because of his familiarity with the Bible, Cowper must have known the 
passage in I Corinthians (9:27) in which St. Paul observes: “But I keep 
under my body, and bring it into subjection: lest that by any means, when 
I have preached to others, I myself should be a castaway.” If Cowper re- 
ceived the suggestion for his title from this text, he no doubt saw in it a par- 
ticular application to himself. Like St. Paul, he had preached the gospel 
of salvation to others. In fact, his chief purpose in writing poetry had been 
to help spread Evangelical doctrines. Yet, because of his peculiar obsession, 
he believed that Christ's mercy was withheld from himself. Ever since the 
1773 attack of insanity he had hoped that he might receive some sign that 
would assure him that he, too, could attain salvation. But as time passed, 
he had only become more convinced of his doom. Thus, if he applied the 
text of St. Paul to himself, the image of the castaway must have had a 
double meaning, for it expressed not only his despair, but the bitter irony 
: oe a who had helped fire the faith of others but had failed in hope 

imself.* 

in conclusion the study of Cowper’s imagery shows how highly subjec- 
tive much of his poetry was. Even biblical phrases which English-speaking 
peoples shared in common had, in many instances, a special and personal 
import for him. To be sure, one cannot always say just what psychological 
significance should be attached to a particular image, and in the absence of 
supporting evidence one may err in trying to explain what lay behind the 
recurrent use of a metaphor. Nevertheless, even a brief consideration of 
Cowper’s imagery reveals that he was one of the most subjective of English 
poets. 

MAURICE J. QUINLAN 


Lehigh University 


* Tt is interesting to note that Dr. Johnson also had this text of St. Paul in mind not 
long before his death. About a year before that event, in a discussion with Sir John Hawkins, 
he had spoken of his fears of dying and the possibility of damnation. At the conclusion of his 
remarks, according to Hawkins, Johnson had exclaimed, “Shall I who have been a teacher of 
oe be a castaway?” John Hawkins, Life of Samuel Johnson, London, 1787, pp. 
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EppDISCHE HELDENLIEDER. Herausgegeben von Felix Genzmer. Heidelberg 
1947. Ca. M. 2.50. 


THIS LITTLE BOOK of only 120, but closely printed, pages (of pulp paper) 
forms No. 9 of Editiones Heidelbergenses, published by the renowned Winte; 
Verlag as an emergency measure and principally for use in academic seni. 
nary exercises in the humanities, where texts are at present unavailable, Tp 
judge from the number here considered they are of high quality. 

Genzmer, best known perhaps for his excellent translation of the Poetic 
Edda, has brought together twelve ‘heroic’ lays: not only the Eddi 
Hampismégl, Velundarkvida, Ailakvida, Brot, Helgakvida H. II, Helreid, 
Gudrinarhvet, but also lays so far available together only in Heusler’s 
Eddica Minora, viz. Battle of the Huns, Darradarlj6d, Hildibrand’s, and 
Hjalmar’s, Death Song, Hervararkvida. And, to make a baker’s dozen, or 
better, as a contrast to these magnificent poems, he has added that very 
mediocre Low German ballad Van Dirick van dem Berne, which shows the 
last form taken by an old Germanic subject. (But why not, rather, the 
Younger Hildebrandslied?) 

In conformity with his limitations of purpose as well as of space, he has 
written a very brief Einleitung in which he gives an account of his principle 
of editing, viz. to furnish only the most important variants, which is skilfully 
done, and of the arrangement (according to age—a hazardous undertak- 
ing), with the merest thumbnail sketches of the individual poems. Unfortv- 
nately the principle of arrangement chosen separates poems so nearly relat- 
ed in matter as Hamdismél and Gudrinarhvet, Brot and Helreid. 

In a publication of this kind the Vocabulary is as important as the hand- 
ling of the text, for it represents interpretation. Genzmer leans on Neckel’s 
vocabulary forhis edition of the Edda (and on Heusler’s, for his Eddica M inora) 
but without subservience. As is alas! inevitable, a number of mistakes have 
crept in. Of misprints I have noted: Anger for Anker, drekkia ertrinken (for 
ertrinken), dema verteilen (instead of urteilen). The length mark is lacking 
in Angantjr, délg and compounds, mungdt, hvarfuss, illad, and improperly 
put in Aluir. An -i has dropped out in minni ‘less,’ hut means ‘wie’ and never 
‘wo.’ Testing a number of passages I found only one omission: iarnvardr 
‘iron-clad’ (Darr. 2, 7). In a few cases I found myself in strong disagree- 
ment: af harmi (Helr. 6, 1) should not be translated ‘voller Harm’ but ‘aus 
Harm’; and af in af geiri giallanda does not mean ‘ausser’ but probably has 
partitive significance. Stérbrogdétir (used of Erpr) hardly means ‘einer 
grossen Tat (bragd) fahig’ as bragd rarely signifies ‘Tat’ but rather ‘List.’ 
Teygia in tenn honom teygiaz, Vkv. 17, 1 should be connected with 0.5. 
togian, OHG. zougen, Goth. (at-)augjan ‘to show,’ cf. Wadstein, Ark. f. 
fil. 18 (1902), 179f ; instead of being rendered in time-honored fashion ‘seine 
Zahne hervorstrecken.’ And as Psilander, Festskrift til A. Kock, 531 has 
shown to sufficiency, eyrskérr, Akv. 32, 3 corresponds to Goth. us-skaws and 
here means ‘lively,’ not ‘Gerédll tretend.’ Something went badly wrong 
when 4 leid daginn was put sub /eid f. ‘Weg’ and translated ‘im Laufe des 
Tages.’ 

Opinions will differ on whether purely conjectural words like #folme 
(cf. Kock, N.N. §66) ‘hand,’ #hvet (the reading of R for that difficult line, 
Hamp. 17, 7) interpreted by Genzmer as meaning ‘Durchbohrung’ congener 
of a verb #hvdta (both unknown to me), #grtd (granstedé Grtéar, H. H. 11, 25, 
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7) ‘Erregung, Angriff,’ #tigrr ‘sword’ (Hild. 2, 2) should be entered in the 
Vocabulary of a book of this nature. But certainly a reading like randverks 
(Darr. 1, 10) for Randvés bana, though found in two MSS. of Njdla, should 
not. It is translated ‘Schmerz der Schlacht’—a most unlikely kenning! 
These are minor imperfections in a publication well adapted to provide 
students with a first-hand acquaintance of some of the finest heroic poetry 
in world literature. 


Lee M. HOLLANDER 
The University of Texas 


Mmesis. DARGESTELLTE WIRKLICHKEIT IN DER ABENDLANDISCHEN 
Literatur. By Erich Auerbach. Bern: A. Francke Verlag, 1946. Pp. 503. 


$6.20 
In A way this singularly new book is not a ‘‘new”’ book of the author. Many 
of his former studies form the background of its chapters, especially Dante 
als Dichter der irdischen Welt (1929), “‘Der Schriftsteller Montaigne” (1932), 
Das franzésische Publikum des 17. Jahrhunderts (1933), “Uber die ernste 
Nachahmung des Alltaglichen” (1937), and Neue Dantestudien—particu- 
larly “Figura.” They have greatly grown and developed; this book is the 
consummation of the author’s life work so far. 

The most salient quality of the book is its combination of compre- 
hensiveness—from the Odyssey and Genesis to Proust and Virginia Woolf— 
and penetration,—penetration into past psychologies by means of style 
analyses. This is the method: Auerbach opens before us a page, chosen 
almost at random, of some author and quotes the page in full. Then he 
interprets the stylistic-psychological implications of this text. Gradually 
the interpretation becomes that of an entire epoch, of a collective world 
view. The nineteen chapters in chronological sequence contain about 
seventy such quoted and commented passages. In the three introductory 
chapters the contrasts between the pagan and the Christian texts are true 
revelations of the two sources of European spiritual history. Chapters 4-7 
cover the Middle Ages to St. Bernard and St. Francis; 8-10 the epoch of 
“Herbst des Mittelalters.”” From Rabelais on the abundantia cordis of the 
author betrays itself in the increase of quoted passages per author: Mon- 
taigne, Shakespeare, Racine, Voltaire, Saint-Simon. After the short chapter 
16 on Schiller and Goethe, we get into the “modern” part: Stendhal, Balzac, 
Flaubert, the Goncourts, Zola, Virginia Woolf, and Proust. Speaking of 
Proust, the author turns to a striking statement of his own analogous 
method (p. 488). And only then, after 500 pages of practical demonstration 
does he speak of his theoretical principles in a succinct Nachwort of four 
pages. 

Three interrelated ideas, he states there, form the basis of the book: 
Modern realism is a break with the classicistic doctrine which excluded 
everyday life from serious literature. There was a medieval realism, which 
also took ordinary life very seriously. But medieval realism was different, 
it was “figural” (‘“‘Ein Vorgang bedeutet nicht nur sich selbst sondern 
cugleich auch einen anderen”’). 

The book consists of a splendid series of individual interpretations that 
are independent of those three principles. The strength of Mimesis lies in 
the finesse and intensity of its individual chapters. There the reader is will- 
ingly charmed by the countless nuances of the author’s observation and 
by his masterly, self-possessed faculty of expression. In some places, e.g., 
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on Dante. on the seventeenth century, and in quite a few others, he reache 
a compactness of insight, and of evidence, which the reader does not remem. 
ber having seen anywhere before. And in each chapter one is captivated 
anew by the mature method: the chapter beginnings which presuppose noth. 
ing—the slowly rising tone of affirmation—the uninterrupted flow of pres. 
entation, into which even the notes are ‘dissolved’—the unsensational 
limpid diction—the increasing feeling that one has to do, not with exper- 
ments and gropings but with syntheses and final results of the author, of 
an entire generation of scholars, of an entire branch of philology. 

The second subtitle, ‘‘Eine Geschichte des abendlandischen Realismus.” 
must have been put on the cover without the consent of the author, who 
plainly says on p. 488: ““Etwas wie eine Geschichte des europiischen Realis. 
mus hatte ich niemals schreiben kénnen. . . . ” Thus he openly disclaims any 
obligation toward completeness. Even so, from the viewpoint of German 
and English literatures, this book about ‘‘abendlindische Literatur” must 
appear one-sided, since of 19 chapers only one and half are given to English 
and one to German (and none to Spanish). 

The fault-finding pages on Schiller end in this sentence, meant as a con- 
demnation: 

Sein Interesse galt spaiter weit mehr dem Wirken des Sittlichen im Menschen und seiner auj 


das Sittliche sich griindenden Freiheit, als seiner sinnlichen, geschichtlich eingebetteten 
Eigentiimlichkeit. (391) 


The neat characterization of Goethe’s sane attitude toward revolutionary 
disorders is also meant as a reprobation: 


... wie Goethe durch seine Gesinnung verhindert wurde, revolutiondre Vorgiinge mit der 
ihm sonst eigentiimlichen genetisch-realistisch-sinnlichen Methode zu erfassen. (395) 


Whether the author wanted it so or not, whatever he says of the German 
contribution is buried under a dolmen of disapproval. Under the surface 
of the sensible and serene formulations we find the constant complaint that: 


Keiner der Manner . . . zeigt in voller Ausbildung und Vereinigung die Hauptmerkmale des 
franzésischen das heift des sich bildenden europidischen Realismus. (460) 


To which one is finally tempted to answer: The masters whom Auerbach 
slights recognized the downward trend of European reality and adopted a 
defensive attitude. For 400 years, since the Reformation, it has been the 
function of German civilization to be the conservative element in the devel- 
opment of Europe. Similar things might be said of English literature and 
this fact might be the reason why Auerbach treats it so skimpily. 

The author draws his tools and weapons from the arsenal of German 
Geistesgeschichte; but he has lost his faith in Geist. Geistesgeschichte was by 
nature conservative: conserving idealism, spirituality, heroism, individu- 
alism. That, for most of European literature, those things were the very 
objects of realism, is a truth assiduously concealed in all the pages of Mimesis. 

I have dwelt on my protest longer than it deserves, more than is expres- 
sive of the main reaction of vivid admiration for this monumental work. 
In the shifting front-rank of German “‘Romanists’”’ Auerbach appears some- 
where between Vossler, the master of the persuasive book, and Spitzer, the 
master of the scintillating page—Auerbach, as the master of the insinuating 
essay. 

NORBERT FUERST 
Indiana University 
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EsQUISSE D’UNE HISTOIRE DE LA LANGUE ANGLAISE. By Fernand Mossé. 
Lyon: Edition I.A.C., 1947. Pp. 268. 


In 1945 Professor Mossé, Directeur d’Etudes a l’Ecole Pratique des Hautes- 
Etudes (Sorbonne), published his Manuel de l’Anglais du Moyen Age. Pre- 
miere Partie: Vieil-Anglais, primarily an anthology of Old English poetry 
and prose." Last year came the book here under review, and we can look 
forward to the early appearance of Manuel de l’Anglais du Moyen Age. 
Deuxiéme Partie: Moyen-Anglais and Grammaire Historique de la Langue 
Anglaise. Certainly Professor Mossé sets an inspring example of what can 
be accomplished despite tremendous handicaps. 

The Esquisse does not contain new information or lengthy discussion of 
controversial points; it is a textbook for French students beginning 
their work in “histoire externe de |’anglais.” The book proceeds along 
traditional lines through seven divisions: Introduction—Préhistoire de |’ An- 
glais; I. Le Vieil-Anglais; II. Le Moyen-Anglais; ITI. La Renaissance (1500- 
1660); IV. De la Restauration au Préromantisme (1660-1768); V. Le XITX® 
Siécle et L’Epoque Contemporaine; and VI. L’Anglais dans le Monde. Fol- 
lowing each division there is a brief critical bibliography, and at the end of 
the book a general bibliography is included. The phonetic alphabet appears 
in the prefatory material and is wisely used in the text wherever there is a 
possibility of confusion of sounds. Nine figures appear in the book, mostly 
maps excellently chosen. There is an adequate combined index of words and 
topics. Throughout the aim is conciseness, and the author successfully 
avoids the very real temptation of devoting excessive space to favorite 
topics while slighting others. The footnotes and bibliographies evidence 
familiarity with most of the standard works in the field, including those 
which have appeared in the United States during and since the war years. 

Some brief objection may perhaps be raised to the treatment of three 
general matters. On pp. 19 and 20 a three-fold division of the history of 
English is given—Old, Middle, and Modern; no mention is made of Early 
Modern English as a distinct period. It is misleading (p. 75) to describe Old 
English as a period of full inflections and Middle English as a period of 
levelled inflections. The discussion of the influence of the Norman Conquest 
(especially p. 87) gives the impression that the habit of enlarging the 
English vocabulary by borrowing resulted wholly from the Conquest. 

In his discussion of Modern English, Professor Mossé restricts himself 
almost completely to British Received Standard, and the occasional refer- 
ences to américain are to General American. He devotes fourteen pages of 
his chapter entitled L’Anglais dans le Monde to the United States, and feels 
that vocabulary is the only important difference between British and Ameri- 
can English. Because of the influence of Americanisms in Great Britain, he 
thinks that “les deux variétés tendront vers une plus grande uniformité” (p. 
235). Nowhere in the book is there a discussion of the standard dictionaries 
of Modern English. French students would no doubt have benefited from 
some treatment of how the important present-day dictionaries are com- 
piled, and of just what one can expect to find by consulting them. Along 
with these matters, there might have been included a short statement of the 
current views of leading American grammarians on usage. 

_ Attention is called to a number of lesser lapses in the book. In the discus- 
sion of the characteristics of Germanic languages (pp. 8-11), no mention is 


‘ Reviewed in MLR, xu (1947), 493-494. 
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made of weak and strong declensions for the adjective. Anglo-Saxon hag 
not been completely abandoned and replaced by Old English as the name 
for the language in its earliest period, as is stated on p. 16. The letters } 
and @ are said (p. 23) to have been used in OE for the voiceless and voiced i} 
respectively; actually they were interchangeable. A number of the OF 
verbs listed (p. 34) as having been lost before the MdE period exist in pres- 
ent-day regional dialects. The statement (p. 50) of Alfred’s method of trans. 
lation from Latin to OE is simplified almost to the point of meaninglessness, 
Discussion of the “Great Vowel Shift” (pp. 106-108) appears in the chap. 
ter on ME, though the results of the shift were probably not widespread 
until later. The three levels of synonyms in English, set up on p. 206 as 
vulgar, formal, and learned, are far more artificial than the author indicates, 
The annual bibliography in the Supplement to PMLA should be mentioned 
in the first paragraph of the General Bibliography (p. 241). 

On the whole Professor Mossé has carried out excellently his aimof 
providing French students of the history of the English language with an 
adequate textbook. Not the least of the book’s virtues is the enthusiastic 
and readable manner in which the author treats his subject. 

R. M. LUMIANSKY 
Tulane University 


SAINTS’ LIVES AND CHRONICLES IN EARLY ENGLAND TOGETHER WITH 
First ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF THE OLpEST LIFE oF Pope Sr. 
GREGORY THE GREAT BY A MONK OF WHITBY AND THE LIFE oF Sr. 
GUTHLAC OF CROWLAND BY FELIx. By Charles W. Jones. Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1947. Pp. xiii+232. 


THE UNDOUBTED VALUE of Professor Jones’ edition of Bede’s Opera de 
Temporibus (1943) makes the inadequacies of the present volume the more 
regrettable. His carelessness in certain details arouses, indeed, perhaps un- 
justified suspicions about his accuracy as a computist. He nowhere gives 
a hint, for example, that the more important portions of the ninety-three 
pages in which he essays “‘to formulate some of the principles which guided” 
hagiographers and chroniclers “in England before the year 750” had already 
appeared in Medievalia et Humanistica IV (1946), 26-36. An errata slip 
states that “the captions on the frontispiece and on the insert facing page 
ten are interchanged,” whereas the captions are quite correct: the plates 
have merely been misplaced. It is charitable to suppose that hasty reading 
accounts for some very doubtful interpretations of Latin texts (pp. 56 and 
84, for example). 

Whether the curious term “‘hagiological saint” (pp. 69, 71) is due to 
carelessness or to confusion of ideas may perhaps be questionable. Only to 
confusion of mind, however, can be attributed the author’s remarks on the 
conventions to be found in saints’ lives. “If literature is to forsake the natural 
world it must provide a substitute, and that substitute is man-created con- 
vention,” he writes (p. 52), somehow failing to understand that conventions 
never exist, in hagiography or any other form of literature, except as means 
of interpreting the “natural world.” Such a sentence as the following needs 
no comment: “In the pure Germanic romanticism of the early nineteenth 
century, Tieck and Hoffmann show how closely this basic ingredient of 
abstract convention links together such diversities as Virginia Woolf's 
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Orlando, Milton’s Comus, and Homer’s Odyssey” (p. 53). A reference to 
Malory on the same page makes one sure that Mr. Jones has never troubled 
to read that great romancer attentively. 

The fact is that the author cannot be taken seriously either as a critic 
or as an historian of literature. Yet he has the annoying habit of brushing 
aside judgments of such scholars as Wilhelm Levison and Charles Plummer 
without discussion, though he elsewhere professes respect for them. Equally 
annoying are his efforts to enliven his style. The monastic life “was often ac- 
companied by vocational fatigue” (p. 5). In Bede’s History of the Abbots 
“the tone is that of Lowell” (p. 29). Nor is Mr. Jones happier as a trans- 
lator. He says of the Life of St. Gregory that he has “held in the main to a 
literal translation at the expense of smooth English” (p. 96), but the reader 
is likely to find the Latin original less difficult to understand than the trans- 


lation. 
G. H. GEROULD 


Princeton University 


CHAUCER AND THE FRENCH PoEt GraunsoNn. By Haldeen Braddy. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1947. Pp. viii+100. $2.00. 


THE AUTHOR writes in his preface: 

The substance of Chapters I, IT, and V is contained in three or four papers which I pub- 
lished a few years ago, these papers being referred to in the Notes and listed in the Select 
Bibliography. (p. vii) 


Actually, each of the six chapters is in some degree dependent upon pre- 
viously published articles. ““There is, however, fresh material in each of the 
chapters comprising this book” (p. vii), and in any case the reader will find 
it convenient to have so much of Mr. Braddy’s material, both old and new, 
collected in one volume. 

His contention is that the literary relationship of Chaucer and Graun- 
son “is a good deal more important than hitherto has been supposed” (p. 
viii). He begins, in Chapter I, by explaining Chaucer’s flattering reference 
to Graunson as “‘... flour of hem that make in Fraunce” (Complaint of 
Venus, 1. 82), and concludes that Graunson “attained in his own day what 
one may describe as an international reputation” (p. 17). Mr. Braddy dem- 
onstrates convincingly that Graunson was highly regarded by French 
writers: during his lifetime, as ‘‘a brilliant personage, a loyal knight, a brave 
soldier, a courtly lover” (p. 3); and after his death, as a poet. Likewise 
convincing is the section on Graunson’s high literary reputation in Spain 
(pp. 13-17). In dealing with the poet’s reputation in Prussia, Italy, and 
Portugal—countries which Graunson visited—the author must to a con- 
siderable extent rely upon conjecture: ‘‘Although proof is lacking, it is logi- 
cal to suppose that in these lands as in the others he was recognized as both 
courtier and poet” (p. 17). In support of the claim that Graunson “had re- 
lations with the court of Portugal, that the library of Isabella of Portugal 
contained among other works poems by Christine de Pisan, Machaut, and 
Oton de Graunson, and that his poems were dedicated to three great Portu- 
guese ladies” (p. 17), Mr. Braddy cites ““G. Gréber, Grundriss d. ro. Ph., I, 
li, p. 236, n. 1; Pagés, La Poésie fr. en Cat., p. 89” (p. 17, n. 44). Pagés ac- 
cepts Gréber’s statement, but Graunson’s most recent editor, Arthur Piaget, 
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complains that Gréber “‘a negligé de dire dans quelle sorte de document ila 
trouvé ces renseignements.” 

Chapters II and III provide full and well-documented information op 
Graunson’s career on the continent and in England. 


In the annals of history, he played a small but important role in the great events of his time, 
In the annals of literature, he was the most colorful figure in Chaucer’s circle of friends, 


(p. 37) 


Having demonstrated the probability that Chaucer and Graunson were 
personally acquainted, Mr. Braddy seeks to show that Graunson’s literary 
influence on Chaucer was very considerable, and that some of Chaucer’s 
poems—particularly as viewed in relation to the occasions for which they 
may have been written—can be better understood in the light of Graunson’s 
practice of alluding to real persons and to contemporary affairs. Graunson, 
in three of his poems, alludes to a lady “Isabel” by means of acrostics (pp, 
72-74); his Complainte de l’An nouvel and Complainte de saint Valentin 
have something in common with the Book of the Duchess (pp. 57-61); his 
Songe sainct Valentin has points in common with the Parlement of Foules 
(pp. 64-66); in the Book of the Duchess (and elsewhere) Chaucer alludes to 
events in the lives of his contemporaries; therefore the Parlement must have 
reference to contemporary affairs—the negotiations in 1377 for the marriage 
of Prince Richard of England and Princess Marie of France (p. 85). Mr. 
Braddy makes a contribution of some importance when he draws attention 
to the Songe as an analogue to the Parlement; but the differences between 
the two poems seem to me more significant than the similarities. The Songe 
is grave in tone, and the Parlement, in my opinion, is comic. I should be 
little inclined to agree that they are similar in intention, unless it could be 
demonstrated that they are similar in mood. 

Other theories put forward by Mr. Braddy are: Shirley was correct in 
viewing the Complaint of Mars as a reference to the love affair of Isabel of 
York and John Holland (pp. 74-83); The Complaint of Venus was written 
for Isabel of York (pp. 61-64, 83, 85); Sir Oton and Guichard d’Angle were 
Chaucer’s most likely informants for his account of Don Pedro of Spain 
(pp. 49-51); Graunson may have suggested to Chaucer the name “‘Elpheta” 
used (1. 29) in the Squire’s Tale (pp. 51-52); Graunson may have told Chau- 
cer about the Oriental custom (referred to in the Anonimalle Chronicle) ot 
having twins fight together against a single opponent (pp. 52-53 and SqT, 
11. 677-678) ; the possibly Chaucerian Complaynt d’ A mours and Graunson’s 
Com plainte amoureuse ought “to be regarded as companion pieces”’ (p. 56), 
because of ‘‘agreements in three large particulars—occasion, language, and 
subject” (p. 56), and in view of Graunson’s authorship of the French poem, 
“Chaucer’s authorship of the Complaynt d’Amours is likewise not without 
strong foundations” (p. 57); similarities between other poems by Chaucer 
and Graunson “suggest at least a similar fondness for identical themes” 
(p. 66); Chaucer’s Lak of Stedfastnesse resembles Graunson’s Balade de Sens 
(pp. 67-69, 88-89). 

These suggestions will prove convincing in greater or lesser degree to 
various readers. But whatever matter for disagreement we may find, the 
fact remains that the contribution to Chaucer- and Graunson-studies 1s 
very considerable. 


1 Oton de Grandson, sa vie et ses poésies, Mémoires et Documents publiés par la Société 
d’Histoire de la Suisse Romande, Troisiéme Série, Tome 1 (Lausanne, 1941), p. 176. 
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A few faults in proofreading should be noted: ““Chaucer’s My Maister 
Bukton” for ‘““Chaucer’s ‘My Maistre Bukton’”’ (n. 2, p. 2); “pipttoresque” 
(n. 69, p. 30); “parellels” and “examing” (p. 64). 
GARDINER STILLWELL 
University of Illinots 


LovE AND WAR IN THE MippLEe ENGLISH RoMANCEsS. By Margaret Adlum 
Gist. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1947. Pp. ix+214. 


$4.00. 


Miss GIST’s BOOK is a distinct contribution, although uneven in quality, to 
our understanding of the way social fact is reflected in the Middle English 
romances. Not until the relation which the romances bear to their age has 
been determined shall we be able to evaluate them properly as literature. 
The divergent opinions as to the conformity of the romances to real life 
that appear both in essays on mediaeval literature since the day of Bishop 
Hurd and in the historians, especially the historians of chivalry, are suffi- 
cient evidence of the need for Miss Gist’s work and for similar studies. 

As the title indicates, the author limits herself to a study of sex relation- 
ships and of the theory and practice of war, a course which she justifies 
on the grounds that love and war were at the very core of mediaeval life. 
More specifically, her book consists of comparisons of the amorous and 
martial experiences and opinions occurring in the romances with the social 
record—the actual customs and beliefs of the Middle Ages as set forth in 
other forms of literature. The account of actual sex relationships is drawn 
from such sources as Handlyng Synne, the Penitentials, the writings of 
philosophers, legal history, courtesy books, and the Paston Letters. This 
portion of the book provides an excellent digest of mediaeval attitudes to- 
ward women, sex, and marriage which goes somewhat beyond the scope of 
Eileen Power’s well-known essay. The summary of the mediaeval theory and 
practice of warfare with which the opinions and actions of romance heroes 
are compared is taken chiefly from the philosophers, the so-called chivalry 
books, modern historians of chivalry, and the Croniques of Froissart. The 
term ‘‘practice of warfare’’ refers rather to battlefield conduct in the moral 
sense than to military tactics or armor and weapons. 

In her treatment of love, Miss Gist considers marriages of convenience, 
revolts against such marriages, marriages between Christians and infidels 
and between persons of unequal rank, January-May marriages, incest, rape, 
fornication, adultery, and courtly love. The evidence shows that most 
romance heroines hold the view of their age in being grateful for a satisfac- 
tory marriage arrangement. At the same time, romance ladies are freer in 
expressing and more fortunate in getting their choice of men than their 
living prototypes could have been. There are sufficient illustrations of the 
Griselda-ideal in Amis and Amiloun, Octovian, and other Middle English 
poems, although revolts against the frequently loveless feudal marriage, as in 
the Tristram-Iseult and Lancelot-Guinevere stories, also occur. In her 
brief comments on courtly love Miss Gist does not exploit fully the romance 
evidence. In particular, her statement (p. 105, n. 102) that only one 
description of a court of love appears in the English romances—namely, in 
Malory’s third book—is wrong, since another and far better account is to 
be found in the Alexander-Cassamus Fragment. Here, Betys is described, in 
a passage of considerable length, handing down decisions to petitioners in 
a4 court of love. 
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The most valuable part of the discussion of warfare is that which deals 
with the causes of war in the Middle Ages and with mediaeval attitudes 
toward war and peace. It is shown that suzerains who overstep their feudal 
rights in starting a war are condemned in such romances as Golagrus and 
Gawain. Further, crusading is the most glorious form of warfare in the 
romances as it is in real life. The remainder of the treatment of warfare js 
less satisfactory largely because of the kind and amount of evidence on which 
the picture of actual conditions is based. For example, the chivalric code of 
honor, as set forth in the chivalry books, is presented as the virtually unat- 
tainable ideal, whereas the code of the romance knights is said to be closer 
to, although not in complete conformity with, the conduct of historical 
knights. But the author’s concept of the historical knight is based almost 
entirely on Froissart. To cite Froissart alone as evidence of the respects in 
which the knightly code was or was not observed by living knights is un- 
convincing, especially in view of a recent biography of the Flemish chron- 
icler in which it is stated that Froissart and his contemporaries “would read 
romance into any conduct they thought worthy of admiration.” Certainly 
the testimony of other chroniclers of an earlier date would be highly desir- 
able. 

Although Miss Gist’s book was published in 1947, she seems not to have 
examined pertinent studies that have appeared since 1938. She would have 
found such papers as that of Ruth H. Cline on the influence which the r- 
mances exerted on mediaeval tournaments [Speculum, xx (1945), 204-211] 
of particular value, and other material bearing on her problem appears in 
three unpublished dissertations listed in the current bibliographies. She 
could also have profited by a knowledge of Langlois’s critique of the ro- 
mances as historical evidence (in La Société frangaise au XII* Siécle d’aprés 
dix Romans d’ Aventure). Shortcomings such as the above, however, should 
not be held to invalidate Miss Gist’s general conclusions—namely, that the 
Middle English romances as a group yield ‘‘an amazingly accurate picture 
of the life of mediaeval woman . . . and of the theory and practice of war- 
fare.” 

RoBERT W. ACKERMAN 
Stanford University 


THE EPIGRAM IN THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE. By Hoyt Hopewell Hudson. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1947. Pp. x+178. $2.50. 


THERE IS DANGER that the real importance of this book may be underesti- 
mated. For even though this fragment was planned as only a unit of a 
much larger whole, yet that unit is essentially complete for the fundamental 
phases of its subject, and it is exactly these phases which we most needed. 
The editors explain that at Professor Hudson’s sudden death on June 13, 
1944, “the manuscript for... The Epigram in the English Renaissance, 
consisted of only three chapters and part of a fourth in finished form. These 
chapters, probably less than a quarter of the book that the author had in- 
tended, make up the present volume. . . . His Cornell dissertation, submitted 
in 1923, had been on ‘Elizabethan and Jacobean Epigrams.’ . . . Only by 
consulting the author’s Cornell dissertation one can gain a notion—though 
a very imperfect one—of the design and contents he had in mind for the 
remainder of the book.” Most fortunately, scholar-friends decided to pub- 
lish this surviving unit as the present volume. It might have been re-titled 
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The Beginnings * the Latin Epigram in England, and as such it is essentially 
complete in itself. 

The first chapter, ‘“The Nature of the Epigram,”’ reviews definitions and 
practices through the ages to arrive at an ideal definition of the essential 
epigram. Taking the definition in the New English Dictionary as a point of 
departure, Professor Hudson proposes to emend it “‘by inserting the words, 
‘or sententious comment,’ after ‘witty or ingenious turn’,” and from theory 
and practice clears up various other concepts and distinctions, notably 
“that epigram-literature, instead of having suffered a cleavage at the time 
of Martial, is fairly unified, and clearly continuous, from its beginnings in 
the inscription down to its modern development in prose.” There is no 
attempt to cover systematically all definitions or all practice in historical 
sequence. For instance, Scaliger and Correas are cited as representatives of 
sixteenth-century scholarship on the subject; but there is no attempt to 
explore the mines of commentary upon Martial, Catullus, etc., and similar 
bogs of scholarship from which these men quarried their materials. That 
needs to be done—and much else—if we are to understand the genetics of 
the epigram in England; but that was not germane to Professor Hudson’s 
purpose of making, at least for himself, an ideal definition of epigram. 

With his touchstone definition provided, Professor Hudson then con- 
siders in the second chapter “The Epigrams of Sir Thomas More.” In a 
detailed examination, he weaves carefully together accumulated scholarly 
knowledge to conclusions which he summarizes thus, “We have found an 
author putting forth a book of epigrams in which translations and imita- 
tions, often without acknowledgement of sources, are mingled with original 
compositions; in which versified jests and fables stand as epigrams; and in 
which odes, a verse-epistle, ‘Society verse,’ and occasional verse also find a 
place. We have seen that his epigrams range from moralistic truisms to keen 
personal satire, and include commendatory and sepulchral pieces, both 
serious and satirical; and that in length they vary from two lines to fifty 
lines. We have seen how some of his compositions were circulated in manu- 
script and known to his friends before they were printed; and how a few 
stinging verses give rise to a considerable literary controversy. Finally we 
have seen his work reprinted, translated, and included, often with no ack- 
nowledgement to him, in later collections, with a few of his pieces becoming 
especially popular and appearing many times. In all this, More is fairly 
typical of the epigrammatists of our period. In knowing him, we go far 
toward understanding the epigram-literature of the following one hundred 
and fifty years.” That is exactly the case, and would have demanded print 
even though only this single chapter had been completed, for the fact has 
never before been made so clear. It might have been well to check the manu- 
script against the originals, since, for instance, the quotation from Meres is 
not literally accurate, perhaps because some reprint has been used and not 
the 1598 as cited. Incidentally, Juvenal is a much better parallel to Antony 
and Cleopatra II, 1, 5-8 than is More’s epigram (p. 45). 

_ The third chapter considers “Scholarly Epigrammatists After More.” 
“Many Englishmen besides More wrote and published Latin epigrams in the 
sixteenth century. This chapter considers the work of a few of them, carry- 
ing the story down to Thomas Campion, whose Poemata of 1595 is reserved 
for treatment in a later chapter.” The necessary breadth of the dragnet is 
indicated. ‘Thus a man with any smack of letters or with any freehold in 
the learned world is likely to be represented somewhere, either in printed 
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books or in manuscripts, by at least a few epigrams.” First off is the bellum 
grammaticale of Whittington, Lily, and Horman, where it needs to be more 
fully emphasized than has yet happened that this was literally and actually 
a grammar war rather than a personal quarrel, and that eventually the 
grammar (and method of teaching) of Lily won against that of Whittington, 
Incidentally, Professor Hudson refers to “the Grammatica Latina” (p. 85) 
as has come to be rather usual. But S. T. C. knows no such book, and though 
the reviewer has some three or four dozen copies of the work referred to, he 
does not find that title to any one of them. 

Next in the review is Leland, to the conclusion that “The years covered 
by the composition of the epigrams appear to be those from about 1530, or 
a little earlier, to the accession of Edward VI in 1547; and a student of 
English letters in that period would do well to acquaint himself with Le- 
land’s collection.” Then follows Parkhurst. “Except More, the most impor- 
tant and accomplished English author of Latin epigrams in his century was 
John Parkhurst, a genial and urbane churchman who was Bishop of Nor- 
wich from 1560 until his death in 1575. His epigrams were written, for the 
most part, in the reigns of Henry and Edward, but no complete edition of 
them appeared until 1573.” “It is clear that Parkhurst used Martial very 
much as More used the Greek Anthology; and while More shows almost no 
direct influence from Martial, Parkhurst shows as little influence from the 
Anthology.” Incidentally, it is clear that the emendation discussed on pp. 
98-99 should be Pylos for Pylo. ‘‘Pylos, vrbs Laconiae, in qua regnabat 
Nestor, qui ob id dicitur Pylius” (Dictionarium poeticum, Lutetiae, 1559). 
The city has been put for the citizen, and an s has dropped out. Also, adoles- 
centia (p. 103) might well extend to forty in the sixteenth century (Small 
Latine, I, 663). 

In sequence, “In the next authors to be considered, Walter Haddon and 
George Buchanan, we have the two greatest British writers of Latin prose 
and verse, epigrams apart, in their century.’”’ Haddon “was not, however, 
one of those who transmitted to England the authentic tradition of the epi- 
gram; and there is in him nothing of the austere grace of the Greeks or the 
savor of the Romans.” “Buchanan stands virtually alone among the epi- 
grammatists considered in this chapter in having written true amatory epi- 
grams, after the manner of the Greeks or of Catullus.”” Buchanan was a 
schoolmaster, and so in Catullus showed the dyer’s hand. By the second 
half of the century, Martial was the author of epigram, but in grammar 
school he was supported for the smaller forms of poetry by a volume con- 
taining conventionally Catullus, Propertius, and Tibullus. “Above all 
other British writers whom we have occasion to notice, Buchanan was able 
to carry over into his borrowed language some of the genuine poetic elo- 
quence and spirit with which he was endowed.” . 

Because of their “especially close relationship with the learned public 
of England,” Bourbon and Beza get sketched. Then, ‘Among the less im- 
portant English writers of Latin epigrams in the sixteenth century, we 
should notice three in especial: Sir Thomas Chaloner, Thomas Drant, and 
Thomas Newton. Thomas Drant will be reserved for treatment in a later 
chapter [not printed], since his English epigrams seem to have attracted 
more attention than did his Latin ones.” Ascham receives brief mention, 
and, finally, there is equally brief mention of numerous epigrammatists 
“culled from the several collections of epitaphs and tributes honoring fa- 
mous men who had died,” etc. That the record may be more nearly complete, 
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“We should not omit to record that Irish scholars of the sixteenth century 
also cultivated the epigram.” We have, therefore, in these chapters a 
thoroughgoing, though hardly complete, catalogue of the Latin epigram and 
epigrammatists in sixteenth-century England, accompanied in each case 
with a discriminating literary appreciation. Details we may add, but here is 
the bulk and essence of what we need to know. 

The fourth chapter, ‘““The Epigram in Schools and Colleges” is a frag- 
ment aimed at developing the thesis that, “‘A reader of the preceding chap- 
ters cannot have escaped the inference that Latin epigram-writing in Eng- 
land was closely bound up with academic life. ... English schools have 
always required the composition of Latin epigrams as an exercise in rhet- 
oric; the purpose of this chapter is to emphasize this fact and to illustrate 
its effects, both inside and outside the schoolroom.” There are then various 
instances of school practice. Incidentally, his ‘typical day at Winchester 
College, about 1550” really belongs to about 1647, and in various other 
ways the evolving practice in the schools needs to be differentiated. Pro- 
fessor Hudson would doubtless have found other instances and other clues 
in Small Latine (it is a melancholy pleasure to know that he had at least re- 
ceived his copy), and elsewhere; but the heart of the matter is already 
sketched here. He was evidently pivoting through the schools to a considera- 
tion of the epigram in English. That we do not have his considered account 
of the English epigram in the sixteenth-century is a grievous loss; but we 
must rather be thankful that we do have this highly satisfactory account of 
the beginnings of the Latin epigram in England, from which the epigram 
in English grew. 

T. W. BALDWIN 

University of Illinois 


Tae Works OF EpMuND SPENSER. A VARIORUM EpITION. Edited by Edwin 
Greenlaw, Charles Grosvenor Osgood, Frederick Morgan Padelford, 
Ray Heffner. The Minor Poems, Volume I (1943) and Volume II 
(1947). Edited by Charles Grosvenor Osgood and Henry G. Lotspeich, 
Special Editors, assisted by Dorothy E. Mason. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press. 


THE PUBLICATION of these two volumes completes the variorum edition of 
Spenser’s poetry, and brings almost to a close the monumental work begun 
over twenty years ago as a result of the energetic determination of Edwin 
Greenlaw, who associated himself with Professor Padelford and Professor 
Osgood in directing a fine degree of learning and enthusiasm in Spenser 
studies to what is perhaps the most difficult and important labor in modern 
Elizabethan scholarship. This was the task of furnishing an accurate text 
of Spenser’s works and of making accessible in convenient form ‘‘the fruits 
of all the significant scholarship and literary criticism which have contrib- 
uted to the better understanding and appreciation of this major poet.” 
It is true that the View of the Present State of Ireland is still to be completed 
before the huge undertaking may be regarded as fully achieved, but this is 
a minor and relatively unimportant adjunct. Besides the work upon the 
texts of Spenser’s writings, mention should be made also of Professor A. C. 
Judson’s Life of Edmund Spenser (1945) which was published in the same 
format, by the same press, and under the same titular editorial auspices as 
the Variorum Edition and serves as an admirable companion volume to the 
series of texts. 
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Professor Greenlaw’s untimely death occurred before even the first 
volume of the work upon which he had set his heart had come from the 
press in 1932. A similar misfortune befell the project in the early death of 
Professor Heffner who had assumed some of Professor Greenlaw’s editorial 
responsibilities beginning with Volume III. The loss of Heffner was shortly 
followed by that of Dean Padelford; and still another blow was suffered in 
the death of Professor Lotspeich, before the first of the last two volumes of 
the poems, of which he was one of the special editors, had been printed, 
Each of these successive losses placed additional burdens upon the shoul- 
ders of Professor Osgood who alone of the original group of editors has lived 
to see the body of Spenser’s poetry completely re-edited cum notis variorum 
for the first time since Todd’s famous but inadequate edition of 1805. For 
the purposes of most scholars and lovers of literature, the great task is ac- 
complished and our liberal thanks must go to all of that fine band of schol- 
ars led originally by Greenlaw, whose erudition, foresight, and devoted labor 
have brought the edition along its difficult way; but special honor should be 
paid to Professor Osgood who has spared himself no pains to achieve the 
long-sought goal in spite of innumerable difficulties and obstacles. To this 
scholar-gentleman in his mellow years full of sound learning, dignity, and 
charm, a host of sincere Spenserians will send their hearty wishes for much 
well-earned leisure after laborious years of devotion to poetry as a meansof 
grace. 

Paradoxically enough, each of the two volumes on the “minor poems” 
is larger by far than any other in the series of nine. In text alone the average 
number of pages for the first six volumes is 174, as against 250 for the two 
volumes before us. The material of the commentary, appendices, and bib- 
liography is in these volumes proportionally sizable, consisting of 503 ad- 
ditional pages in Volume I and 476 pages in Volume II. On the basis of 
sheer bulk, then, these latest volumes represent an amount of editorial 
labor and organization almost double in quantity that of any two of the 
preceding volumes. Nor does this comparison take account of the great 
range and variety of the texts presented, which extend from Spenser’s ear- 
liest effusions, written for A Theatre for Worldlings (1569), to what was 
doubtless the latest quarto to issue from the press during the poet’s life- 
time, the Prothalamion. Volume I contains The Shepheardes Calender, 
Daphnaida, Colin Clouts Come Home Againe, Astrophel, The Doleful Lay of 
Clorinda, and Fowre Hymnes. The second volume contains, besides the 
“Epigrams and Sonets” already referred to, the Complaints, the Amorellt 
and Epithalamion, Prothalamion, various commendatory sonnets, and 
fragments collected from scattered sources. Thus the customary chronolog- 
ical order of the poems has been disturbed, so that the two volumes might 
be of commensurate bulk. This fact plus the marked unevenness in the 
quality of the poems as well as the highly speculative matter for critical 
argument, if not heated controversy (for example, about Mother Hubberds 
Tale, the identity of E.K., the allegorical significance of Muiopotmos, the 
poet’s “retraction” of the two earlier Hymnes, etc.)—all of these complex 
problems have posed special difficulties of balance and proportion in the 
arrangement of commentary and appendices that must often have tried the 
patience of the editors. Readers will be impressed by the frankness with 
which the editors have faced these knotty questions and by their painstak- 
ing efforts to give helpful guidance. For instance, in the handling of the 
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appendices in Volume II (of which there are ten, occupying a total of 213 
pages) they state, 

Strict distribution of relevant matter under respective headings is impracticable, and dis- 
cussions within a single Appendix sometimes overlap. Remarks on Date, Sources, Composi- 
tion, may occur under General Criticism or some other topic. Cross-references lend some guid- 
ance; but a reader curious about a particular matter is advised to glance over the whole Ap- 
pendix before concluding his inquiry. 


This is not the ideal solution, but it seems to be the only one possible 
in the premises. At any rate, the editors have covered an enormous amount 
of interesting and significant critical material, culled from a vast complex of 
sources. In numerous instances great skill has been exercised in condensing 
sometimes unwieldy material, and though it is possible that some economy 
might have been gained by reducing the amount of quotation from readily 
available books, like Harold Stein’s Studies in Spenser’s Complaints, the 
editors have chosen to be generous in their citations rather than to risk 
inadequacy of reference. 

Problems relating to the establishment of texts, the elaborate critical 
notes on the texts, and the extensive variant readings as set forth in Appen- 
dix VII of Volume I and Appendix X of Volume II are necessarily so treach- 
erous and difficult that a counsel of perfection would be altogether prepos- 
terous. These matters have been dealt with squarely, however, and with 
almost incredible diligence. Some of the textual work is actually pioneer, 
producing among other results the first complete collation of the six known 
copies of The Shepheardes Calender. A study of the material on the tradition 
of the text of The Shepheardes Calender (Vol. I, pp. 694-696) will serve not 
only to convince one of the manifold complexities of the task but also to 
excite admiration for its sensible and forthright statement of sound editorial 
principles which are so conscientiously followed throughout. As any editor 
knows, slips and misprints (like that on p. 663 of Vol. II where 1696 is mis- 
printed for 1596) will occur in spite of everything, but there can be no ques- 
tion that this immense editorial labor will bring rich rewards to special 
students of textual criticism. 

The weight of apparatus for exegesis and interpretation, normal in any 
variorum edition, is especially heavy in the treatment of the works of so 
eclectic an author as Spenser. Hence it is no easy matter to avoid tedious- 
ness. Fortunately for the general reader as well as the scholar, Professor 
Osgood’s sense of humor, his gift for apt illustration, and his good natured 
wisdom come frequently into play. It is refreshing to find in a learned note 
upon Virgils Gnat, ll. 223-224 a racy account of the maiden Myrsine, which 
concludes with the remark, “Servius tells this excellent grand-opera story 
in his note on Aeneid 3.23.” In discussing Visions of the Worlds Vanitie, 
the editor concludes, “In fact, these visions deploy an interest which has 
attracted human attention from Aesop and Ezekiel to Uncle Remus.” 
Again, in a comment upon a commendatory poem by E.S., assembled 
with “Dispersed Poems” of Spenser by F. G. Waldron, Osgood drily de- 
clares, “Like the swearing of Mrs. Samuel Clemens, it has the words but 
not the tune.” 

These volumes will be of particular usefulness for readers of the less 
familiar poems of Spenser, especially in view of the excellent discussion of 
the Doleful Lay of Clorinda, now admitted into the canon; the inclusion of 
the Latin text of the Culex, for ready comparison with Virgils Gnat; of the 
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extensive commentary upon the scattered commendatory sonnets and 
fragments, and of that upon the “‘lost’’ poems. 

It remains to praise the beauty of the books themselves, which, in spite 
of the war and paper shortages that have brought forth so many shoddy. 
looking volumes, have been printed with the same taste and skill and set 
out with the same fine materials that distinguished their predecessors in the 
series. 




















FREDERICK Harp 
Scripps College 








SHAKESPEARE’S “HIsTORIES,” MIRRORS TO ELIZABETHAN POLicy. By 
Lily B. Campbell. San Marino, California: The Huntington Library, 
1947. Pp. 346, $6.75. 


SINCE THIS WORK covers both the fields of history and of literary criticism, 
it ought to be examined from dual points of view. A review written bya 
historian, as this notice is, must necessarily fail in the evaluation of impor- 
tant contributions to literary problems. 

Shakespeare’s historical plays have been regarded in various lights, 
They have been looked upon as expositions of the glory of the union of 
Lancaster and York, and as political tracts, preaching the inviolability of 
monarchy, the sin of tyrannicide, and the sacrosanctity of hereditary suc- 
cession. In this volume Miss Campbell offers another interpretation, namely 
that in line with the Renaissance theory of history Shakespeare’s historical 
plays are mirrors in which the Elizabethans could see their own problems 
imaged in past historical events. A mirror is ‘“‘a work dedicated to the task 
of expounding the present by reference to the past, using history to teach 
the political lessons which its authors reckoned most pertinent to the un- 
derstanding of political events of their own day. It was highly selective, 
making no attempt to cover all the events of any reign but choosing only 
those which might be used to mirror contemporary affairs.” 

In the first part of her book Dr. Campbell examines the Renaissance 
theory of the writing of history and its application to English historiography. 
Since both of these matters have been much neglected, this section, which 
covers pages 1-116 of the volume, is a valuable contribution to knowledge. 
It is the best exposition of the Renaissance view of history to be found in 
English. With the background of her work in her earlier study of The Mirror 
for Magistrates Dr. Campbell is in an excellent position to survey the current 
16th century theories about history which were practiced on the continent 
and, in her discussion of Hall and Holinshed, to show how these were adapt- 
ed in England. Dr. Campbell clearly indicates how these writers “probed 
for causes of events,” and “emphasized the end of the action and the manner 
of a man’s death as revealing the judgment finally imposed in a moral uni- 
verse.”” They made the lessons drawn from history “both explicit and ca- 
pable of general application,’ emphasizing particularly the danger of civil 
war and rebellion. 

The second part of the volume deals with Shakespeare’s political use of 
history in his King John, Henry IV, Henry V, and Richard III. In the 
chapters on John, Henry IV, and Richard III, Dr. Campbell shows in detail 
how Shakespeare uses the historical events of these plays as mirrors in which 
the Elizabethans could see thir own current problems being acted out and 
witness the justice of God in political affairs. In the chapter on Henry V, 
in contrast with the other troubled reigns, the English are mirrored as 
“triumphant in a righteous cause, achieving victory through the blessing of 
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God.” Yet even Henry’s victories cannot avert the judgment to which 
his house is foredoomed. By and large Dr. Campbell brings to her interpre- 
tation of the historical plays under consideration a full knowledge of the 
modes of thinking current in Shakespeare’s day and gives them real sig- 
nificance in relation to the political problems of the time. 

Interlarded between the direct examination of the plays are some very 
interesting discussions of general or incidental problems. Thus, in Chapter 
XIII (pp. 168-212), there is a very scholarly survey of the Elizabethan 
treatment of the rivalry of the Houses of York and Lancaster drawn from 
all the writers who dealt with the history of the fifteenth century. Again in 

ages 245-254 there is a discussion of the “‘wrongs” of the common soldier 
in the Elizabethan period which, while not in the direct line of Dr. Camp- 
bell’s thesis, lights up certain problems of the time. 

The volume is especially interesting since it is another of the valuable 
studies coming out of the rich resources of the Huntington Library. It is 
beautifully printed and adequately indexed. 
F. C. Dietz 
University of Illinois 


PREFACES TO SHAKESPEARE. By Harley Granville-Barker. Vol. II. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1947. Pp. viii+-448. 


THE SECOND VOLUME of the late Harley Granville-Barker’s Prefaces to 
Shakespeare published by the Princeton University Press contains two new, 
or relatively new, essays, that on Othello issued in Great Britain and that on 
Coriolanus appearing here for the first time. The volume also contains 
reprints of the prefaces to Romeo and Juliet, Julius Caesar, and Love’s 
Labour’s Lost. It thus affords an interesting opportunity for comparing 
earlier and later work. One perceives a deepening and widening of Gran- 
ville-Barker’s ability as a Shakespeare critic. It cannot be said, however, 
that there is any great change in Granville-Barker’s method and point of 
view between the earlier and the later essays. In the prefaces to Othello 
and to Coriolanus he still sees Shakespeare as the typical dramatist, per- 
haps the only perfect dramatist, engaged in putting, without bias or theo- 
retical contamination, human nature on the stage. The details of charac- 
terization and of situation are more fully and more earnestly studied in the 
later essays, with that patient and determined quality which first appeared 
in the full-length treatment of Henry V, a treatment, by the way, which 
may have influenced Olivier’s film-version. The two later studies also go 
more deeply than the earlier ones into rhythm and style. Indeed, one should 
perhaps recognize the Granville-Barker of these later studies, and progres- 
sively in earlier ones, as a student of poetry and poetics second to few, if 
any, modern critics. 

The author usually concerns himself, first of all, with the producer’s 
problem. He is apt to begin with a definition: Love’s Labour’s Lost is “a 
fashionable play” abounding in jokes for the elect. Since the said jokes were 
long ago and quickly forgotten the producer’s task is to bring them, or 
something like them, and their authors to life on the modern stage. Romeo 
and Juliet is “lyric tragedy,” immature work still, full of artifice and 
fantasia, about to be discarded by Shakespeare, yet in its day obviously 
successful. The producer’s problem is one of “nice calculation” of differences 
between the merely theatrical and the deeply dramatic; and yet no “critical 
foot-rule” can be relied on to measure accurately this “genius in its spring- 
time.” Julius Caesar is “the manliest of plays,” perhaps over-expressive, if 
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not too obvious. Yet this judgment or definition does not cause Granville. 
Barker to resort to crude devices in stage presentation; for he recalls at 
once one of his own cardinal principles: “From the beginning,” he says, 
““Shakespeare’s dramatic development has lain in the discovering and proy. 
ing of the strange truth that in the theater, where external show seems every. 
thing, the most effective show is the heart of man.” This puts the author 
back on the high road of his own originality, and he proceeds to lay bare the 
hearts of Brutus, Cassius, Antony, and Caesar. One would not know where 
to find so sympathetic, so just, so convincing a study of Cassius—let it be 
said, long overdue. Granville-Barker bears his initial concept in mind as he 
proceeds to study all parts of Julius Caesar, as if for the instruction of ac. 
tors (who surely should know what they are doing), and enters freely into 
staging and costuming. He wishes each actor, not only to know the charac- 
ter he plays, but to see his fellow players with that character’s eyes. 

In the handling of Othello there are to be abserved no great differences in 
method and-purpose. It is fuller and possibly more careful, wise, and intelli- 
gent. The essay begins with a definition of source and play and the relation 
between the story and the drama, especially important, says the author, 
because Shakespeare is engaged in his familiar practice of dramatizing a 
ready-made plot. Granville-Barker proceeds with a maximum of care—no 
detail, no shade of half-hidden meaning beneath his notice—and produces 
what a sensible scholar might regard as a fool-proof manual for the casting, 
acting, and staging of Shakespeare’s possible most typical Renaissance: 
tragedy. The problem is complicated but not difficult. 

But in Coriolanus Granville-Barker is confronted with a problem, not 
necessarily more important, but more difficult to solve than perhaps any 
problem in Shakespeare short of Hamlet. The solution in both cases is not 
hidden except in the universality of its revelation of human nature. The 
author makes a most elaborate study of Coriolanus, covering with intimate 
insight and critical skill the characters (the most plausible depiction of 
Aufidius I have ever seen), the action of the play, the verse (“Dramatic 
verse indeed!”’), act-divisions, stage directions, and even the pronunciation 
of “‘Corioles” and “Coriolanus.”’ It as is if he meant to solve the problem of 
the play and meant for no factor in the answer to escape him. One notes the 
baseness of the Tribunes and their Romans, the personal power of Volumnia 
and the sincerity and manliness of the hero. Then the author comes to the 
test: “‘Volumnia comes, and the Conqueror is conquered,” not conquered by 
any unworthy dependence on his mother or any overwhelming realization 
that he is a son of Rome. His is a conscious sacrifice of himself to an irresis- 
tible power with which in part his own noble nature has made his adver- 
sary. The gods look down on an “unnatural scene.” The course of circum- 
stance has involved him in an impossible war with his own flesh and blood— 
his beloved wife, his little son, whose naive, symbolic hope is to be taken 
into his father’s arms, and the woman who brought him into the world. 
Granville-Barker’s solution, although not definitely expressed, is almost 
perfect. Race, consanguinity, is the wellspring of patriotism, something that 
generates and includes patriotism. Coriolanus did not spare Rome because 
it was Rome. Thus Harley Granville-Barker with his patient, honest method 
seems to have triumphed in his preface to Coriolanus.—his last preface. 

HARDIN CRAIG 
University of North Carolina 
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ApoLOGIE FOR BARTHOLMEW Fayre. By Freda L. Townsend. New York: 

The Modern Language Association of America, 1947. Pp. x+101. 

Tuis 1s a stimulating, readable essay. Miss Townsend sets out to demon- 
strate that Ben Jonson was not a devoted classicist whose liveliest efforts 
were irregularities. She has found what seems to be a serious contradiction 
in the traditional criticism of Jonson’s drama; leading cr'tics, insisting upon 
the classical form of his comedies, have been unable to reconcile with this 
classical form the contemporary matter which is as richly variegated as that 
of Shakespeare or any other dramatist of the time. Therefore Miss Town- 
send tries to show that Jonson’s form, as well as his matter, was his own, 
that Jonson was not bound by Plautine and Terentian models, that he 
created his own kind of plot to express a rich complexity of English man- 
ners. And Miss Townsend states her case forcefully. In my judgment, she 
overstates it. 

Of Bartholomew Fair, which has especially baffled critics who insist upon 
Jonson’s classical form, Miss Townsend says: “Yet Jonson’s immense con- 
structive skill is here fully employed—not in manipulation of plot, but in 
manipulation without it. In synchronization and coordination of many 
interests and persons Bartholmew Fayre remains unsurpassed” (p. 73). But 
what does Miss Townsend understand by plot? Classicists, I believe, thought 
that a good plot was this very “synchronization and coordination” that she 
finds so admirably illustrated in Bartholomew Fair. Certainly Aristotle 
thought of plot as the “‘synthesis of the incidents.” Certainly Donatus, or 
Evanthius, praised Terence for his “‘skillfully joined plot” (concinnum ar- 
gumentum). 

Miss Townsend finds five separate actions in Bartholomew Fair, each 
running throughout the play, each initiated in the first act, and all five suc- 
cessfully resolved in the final scene. Then she adds: “‘No trace of the school 
of Plautus and Terence can be found . . . The classical principle of sim- 
plicity and symmetry has indeed here given way to the principle of com- 
plexity” (p. 75). Later on (p. 97), she sums up Jonson’s accomplishment: 
“Manifold, multiplex, multiform—these are the characteristics of Jonson’s 
art.” Was not Terence, however, from the time of Donatus in the fourth 
century to Jonson’s own day, admired for his duplex plots, for his skill in 
joining two sets of lovers and two love affairs in the one play? Jonson’s come- 
dies, to be sure, are usually far more complicated than those of Terence; 
for one thing, they are longer, and so can contain more characters, more 
cross-plots. It seems to me, however, that Jonson’s method, even in Bar- 
tholomew Fair, has much in common with the traditional scheme of classical 
comedy. Jonson’s protasis and epitasis are developed in much the same 
fashion; his catastrophe in the final scene is resolved with similar discovery 
(cognitio) and reversal of fortune (conuersio rerum). Terence, as Donatus, 
Erasmus, and others have pointed out, did make use of diversity and con- 
trast. As Willichius, an able commentator of 1550, remarked of the Andria, 
“And since this play has a double plot, a certain antithesis as it were of 
youths and servants becomes wonderfully illuminating.” It seems to me 
that Jonson’s skill in construction was in large part a successful extension 
and elaboration of methods employed by the classical comic poets. Further- 
more, there are other debts of Jonson to classical drama that Miss Townsend 
+S a ignores. I refer to Jonson’s characterizations, to his sentiments and 

iction. 
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But perhaps I am now overstating my case as much as I think Mis 
Townsend overstates hers. Of course there are many riches in Jonson's 
comedies that must be stretched to fit the Procrustean bed of classica] 
unity. Miss Townsend is quite right when she tries to separate “‘excellent 
construction” from “‘classical construction”’; for the two are not necessarily 
the same. I must confess, nevertheless, that despite the able presentation of 
Miss Townsend’s arguments I still think that much of Jonson’s excellent 
construction is very like the classical. 

MarvIn T. HERRIck 
University of Illinois 


THE SATIRIC AND THE DimpacTic IN BEN JonsoNn’s CoMEDy. By Helena 
Watts Baum. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1947, 
Pp. vii+192. $3.50. 


THERE SEEMS to be a determined, if not entirely successful, move on foot 
to upset the apple cart of Jonson criticism. Both Freda L. Townsend’s 
A pologie for Bartholmew Fayre (1947) and Henry L. Snuggs’ “The Comic 
Humours” (PMLA, txm [March, 1947], pp. 114-122) had this purpose, 
and in one sense this is the purpose of Mrs. Baum’s study now under re- 
view. Jonson, say certain critics, fails to make his preachment and practice 
agree; specifically, a Face triumphs at the expense of a Surly. Such a view 
arises, Mrs. Baum feels, “because the general assumption is that the mo- 
tive behind his comedy is conventional morality” (p. 23). Against this view 
Mrs. Baum develops the following points: first, that ‘Jonson’s didactic 
theory is more philosophical than moral, more literary than monitory” 
(p. 22); and second, that Jonson was first of all a comic dramatist, “‘not—in 
any strict sense—either moralist, sociologist, economist, or reformer,” but 
one who “used the didactic theory for literary and dramatic purposes” 
(p. 33). 

Mrs. Baum’s thesis is in general sound enough, but one or two qualifica- 
tions may be suggested. First, her comment that the “‘general assumption is 
that the motive behind his comedy is conventional morality” calls for more 
support to justify the term “general’’ than she offers. Her citations are from 
critics writing forty or more years ago, and Miss Townsend, although she 
recognizes this trend in nineteenth-century criticism, makes nothing of it 
in her review of recent Jonson criticism. Mrs. Baum’s attack, therefore, 
upon what she feels to be the conventional portrait of Jonson, a “rock of 
morality in a sea of sin,’’ seems in the light of the best modern Jonson criti- 
cism a little forced. Second, when Mrs. Baum tries to distinguish too sharply 
in the early seventeenth century between moral and philosophical values, 
she falls into the danger of distinguishing the sometimes indistinguishable, 
and at the same time shows a tendency to limit morality to “petty rules of 
conduct” (p. 32) or to the “abstract heights of theology” (p. 33). “One 
should expect,” she writes, “his satire to be aimed primarily at follies and 
vices that are intellectually undesirable rather than at those that are mor- 
ally heinous” (p. 33). On this showing Jonson should not have written 
Volpone, a play which Mrs. Baum treats as the first successful expression 
of his artistic ideals. Finally, when she claims that “he used the didactic 
theory for literary and dramatic purposes,” she is, it appears to me, suggest- 
ing at least a faulty emphasis, one which her own study tends to disprove. 
Granted that Jonson was first a dramatist, none the less it was his didactic 
theory, or the compulsion which made him a critic of life, which defined the 
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kind of dramatist he finally became and which used comedy as its medium 
and was not used by it. 

Mrs. Baum organizes her material well, her first three chapters laying 
the groundwork for her study of Jonson’s growth as a satiric dramatist in 
Chapter IV. The first chapter, “Renaissance Theories of the Function of 
Poetry,” serves to introduce her discussion of Jonson’s own theory of comic 
poetry (Chapter II), in which she distinguishes his attitude toward the 
didactic and aesthetic aims of the comic dramatist. She concludes that 
“the material once in hand, . . . Jonson’s literary theory permitted him as 
much emphasis on aesthetic as on didactic values” (p. 40). And it is essen- 
tially the history of Jonson’s struggle to bring about an artistic balance 
between these too frequently incompatible aims that is the central theme 
of her study. One misinterpretation in this chapter should be noticed. In 
discussing the second Prologue for Epicoene, she leaves the unwary reader 
with the impression that Jonson wrote this apologia to defend his play 
against the charge of frivolity (p. 24). But Jonson tells us the Prologue was 
written to quiet the outcry raised by what had been taken for satiric per- 
sonal portraits of the poet’s contemporaries. 

Chapter III is an impressively documented analysis of the treatment of 
five common targets of dramatic satire—avarice, lust, drunkenness, witch- 
craft, and Puritanism—both by Jonson and, as control material, by three 
of Jonson’s contemporaries, Middleton, Dekker, and Heywood. Sometimes 
burdened by too much thesis, Mrs. Baum’s results here are not always too 
clear. She says, for example, that “Jonson is, . . . essentially a comic dram- 
tist, not a statesman, not an economist, not a reformer. . . . His treatment 
of avarice, lust, drunkenness, Puritanism, and witchcraft is broad and 
theatrical, rather than detailed and sociological” (p. 62). Then later: “‘Jon- 
son uses material connected with avarice as a satiric dramatist with a didac- 
tic purpose might be expected to use it” (p. 64). Now this it seems to me is 
to say that Jonson, so far as a dramatist can be a reformer and remain a 
good dramatist, is a reformer. The cause, if not the cure, of the confusion is 
cleared up I think by an earlier statement: “The theatre was a powerful 
force for the conveyance of ideas, and a dramatist who was fundamentally 
a sociologist or a statesman might have exerted a tremendous force in weld- 
ing these groups together” (p. 61). Can a good dramatist be fundamentally 
anything but a dramatist? This kind of confusion tends to weaken some of 
Mrs. Baum’s findings, but much of the material here collected is valuable. 

In the last chapter (IV), she does what seems to me her best work and 
breaks away from the confusions which disturb earlier parts of the book. 
Here she shows how Jonson, even after the success of Every Man in his 
Humour, chose in his search for “solid and serious matter” to sacrifice this 
success in an attempt to render dramatic the materials of serious satire; and 
how he sought in the plays that followed to achieve a balance between the 
didactic and the aesthetic until the almost perfect fusion of the two in 
Volpone. Thus the balance which led to The Alchemist and Bartholomew Fair 
was struck, 

Two further matters call for remark. In a book produced by a recognized 
university press, careful attention to the details of a well set type-page is 
naturally expected. The present volume, however, is very faulty in this 
respect, and the eye is continually distracted by careless type alignment, 
particularly in the use of italic. 

The second matter is concerned with accurate citation and quotation, 
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Without making a systematic check, I observed the following errors jp 
footnote reference: p. 19, note 44, read Dodsley, III, [304] for Dodsley, II, 
307; p. 19, note 46, read F3r for F3v; p. 21, note 58, read 1885, 8 vols), 
IV, 7 for 1886, 8 vols.), I, 7; p. 51, note 37, read 135-145 for 133-145; p, 
58, note 62, read “To... the... Vniversities,” Volpone, line 123 for Dis. 
coveries, sect. 130, lines 11-12; p. 77, note 48, read ii for iii; p. 95, note 42 
read iii, 46, 59-75 for iii, 59, 69-75; p. 96, note 44, read 87-122 for 89-12). 
p. 143, note 23, read ii for i; p. 150, note 44, read IV, ii, 29-31 for II, iii 
189-190 (this reference belongs to a quotation two lines above); p. 153, note 
59, read vii for vi. Errors in quotation are numerous, and although the ma- 
jority of these arise from failure to reproduce seventeenth-century orthog. 
raphy, other more serious errors include: word omitted (p. 77, for you 
tricke read your true tricke; see also pp. 78, 83, 118, 128, 164); word added 
(p. 94, for all her lustre read all lustre; see also pp. 97, 143, 151); singular for 
plural or plural for singular (p. 18, for instruction read instructions ; see also 
pp. 19, 28 [twice], 87, 95, 129, 139, 150); misspellings or garbles (p. 17, for 
played read playde; p. 19, for and that great read and what great; p. 19, for 
rightly to teach read rightly to touch; see also pp. 26, 29, 34, 77, 82, 83, 85,95, 
96 [twice], 108, 151); phrase or word reversed (p. 78 for I not marry read 
not I marry; p. 83, for Alwaies too late! Pox vpon his kidney. read Pox vpon 
him kidney,/ Alwaies too late!). The worst scramble occurs on p. 21, in a quo- 
tation from Middleton’s preface to The Roaring Girl, where six-and-a-half 
lines following the heading are omitted without indication, two sentences 
are telescoped into one, and the footnote reference (see above) is inaccurate, 
G. BLAKEMORE EVANS 
University of Illinois 


Joun Mitton at St. Pavt’s ScHoot. By Donald Lemen Clark, New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. x+ 269. $3.50. 


THIS LITTLE BOOK is a welcome compilation of what we know about Milton 
as a schoolboy. It draws heavily, with due acknowledgments, on the works 
of predecessors, especially Masson, Watson, Leach, and Baldwin. It ex- 
amines St. Paul’s School and its schoolmasters in Milton’s day, and then the 
textbooks used and the work actually done by Milton while in attendance. 
Most of the material for the second half of the book is necessarily synthetic, 
as all records for the school before the Great Fire are lost. But even if largely 
conjectural, this account is a good, straightforward one that sets forth 
pretty much what Milton must have learned and done at St. Paul’s. Some 
of the conclusions are shaky, to put it mildly, such as the material on pages 
27-29, though the implied concomitancy of attendance at St.Paul’s and 
work done with private tutors could well have been more strongly empha- 
sized. The assumption on pages 29-30 that Milton was ‘held back’ from 
entering college is contrary to known facts. The attempt to throw respon- 
sibility for Milton’s blindness on early abuse of his eyes through excessive 
reading goes too far, as he probably inherited weak eyes from his mother 
(Aubrey), and insisted after the fact that early study was injurious. Many 
other boys of his time read and studied as much as he did or even more with- 
out ruining their much better eyes, as in the case of John Bois. The attention 
paid to the elder Gill, capriciously spelled ‘Gil’ throughout, is pleasing and 
the conclusions valuable. It should have been noted as significant that the 
praelector at Christ’s College for 1624-25 admitted Milton as a student of 
St. Paul’s under Dr. Gill, with no mention of other masters or tutors. The 
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relations with Thomas Young as herein set forth are not entirely credible. 
Barker merely followed Aubrey, except for the suggestion that a certain 
Young was mentioned in 1614. The final brief ‘Retrospect”’ is too little de- 
veloped to indicate just what the author thinks of the relationships between 
Milton’s own grammar school experience and the scheme which he suggested 
in Of Education. The tract probably reflects much more of Milton’s own 
grammar school experience than Professor Clark has allowed for. Minor 
aberrations are infrequent; but Miss Darbishire apparently never has 
spelled her name with a medial ‘y,’ and, page 27, the fifth form is by no 
means equivalent to a fifth year of time, although, more by accident than 
design, the two might coincide. The entire book is not so much a study of 
‘rhetoric’ as its sub-title indicates, as it is in many ways the most complete 
and best account that we yet have of Milton’s preparation for college at 
St. Paul’s, and quite properly the place of rhetoric in that process has been 
skilfully set forth herein as secondary. 
HARRIS FLETCHER 
University of Illinois 


Mrtton’s “Dr DoctrINA CHRISTIANA”: AN HIsToRICAL INTRODUCTION 
AND CRITICAL ANALYsIS. By Albert J. Th. Eisenring, Fribourg (Switzer- 
land): Society of St. Paul, 1946. Pp. xi+162. 


PERHAPS BECAUSE and perhaps in spite of the fact that this monograph was 
prepared as a thesis it is clearer and more direct than other recent works on 
the same subject. The author presents 1) reasons for studying the De Doc- 
trina with its history as a document; 2) a close and therefore useful analysis 
of its contents; and 3) some account of its place in western Christian theol- 
ogy with special reference to Papism. The approach, the history, and the 
analysis will prove useful, the systematic nature of the analysis being note- 
worthy. On the other hand, Part III, constituting about the final third of 
the work is progressively less and less satisfactory. Almost no attention is 
paid to the whole corpus of Protestant theology or what passed for such 
issuing from Wittenberg-Geneva-Basel-Zurich-London-Cambridge. Mil- 
ton’s theology is complex, as further study of his ideas of electus would have 
demonstrated, and, though schematic in De Doctrina, it is not very system- 
atic. But none of his theological ideas was produced in a vacuum or was 
original with him. To understand the relations between De Doctrina and the 
theology of Milton’s time, the whole ‘purefying’ movement in England, 
which began long before the break with Rome, must be thoroughly under- 
stood. The break itself and all English Protestantism are part of that move- 
ment. It cannot be neglected in any study of the setting and background of 
De Doctrina. Anglican writers, such as Bancroft and Andrewes to mention 
only two of many, illustrate this point as well as Milton. Little is gained by 
finding that so far as the Council of Trent is concerned, they are heretical, 
as they deliberately set out to be heretical in that sense. Milton for instance 
would have considered the De Doctrina a worthless exercise of his talents 
had it been other than heretical to the decretals of Trent. There is even 
more progressive weakening in the three final chapters, the last, being weak- 
est of all. The value of the monograph lies in its assemblage of reviews, 
notices, and opinions; in its systematic account of the history of the treatise; 
and in its analyses. 
HARRIS FLETCHER 
University of Illinois 
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ELIZABETHAN POETRY IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Earl R. Wasser. 
man. Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, xxx, Nos. 2-3, 
Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1947. Pp. 291. 


THIS BOOK is an extensive, scholarly survey of the Elizabethan Revival up 
to the beginning of the Romantic period, a work of patience and industry 
creditable to both author and publisher. It will help to clarify vague ideas 
about the impact which the literature of England’s golden age had upon 
the age of reason, especially upon men of letters. In considerable detail it 
traces, in what is perhaps its most valuable chapter, the return of the Eliza. 
bethan lyric and the attempts of the 18th century to understand its art and 
to reproduce in their poetry the lessons of form, diction, and prosody which 
they learned from it. Five long chapters, an appendix on the popularity of 
Elizabethan prose fiction, a list of poems influenced by the Faerie Queene, 
and a bibliography of 18th century editions and collections of Elizabethan 
poetry present us with a wealth of information which specialists in the 
literature of the 18th century will be glad to have. 

Professor Wasserman comprehends in the term Elizabethan poetry that 
body of verse beginning with Wyatt and Surrey and ending roughly with 
Herrick but exclusive of dramatic poetry except for a few of Shakespeare’s 
plays. By showing that a taste for at least some of this verse survived all 
through the periods of Pope and Johnson he aims, as one of his main pur- 
poses, “to demonstrate the persistence of the romantic element in English 
literature during the eighteenth century.”” What we are to understand by 
romantic never becomes quite clear, though on the whole it seems tobe 
applied to that art (or the taste for that art) which is characterized by such 
largely external marks as complex stanzaic patterns, antiquated or richly 
connotative diction, metrical variety, ornateness of description, artless 
naiveté of style, passionate or affective rhetoric, and the sensuous colorings 
of fancy. Consequently, in the sections dealing with Augustan imitations of 
Spenser and critical comments upon him we are given a full account of how 
poets took over certain stylistic devices and how critics came more and 
more to approve of such devices, but little to show whether artist or critic 
felt the special qualities of Spenser’s mind, his lofty Puritan idealism, the 
formative power of his imagination, which wove ethical, religious, and poli- 
tical motives into a rich texture of pageantry and adventure, or his neo- 
platonic and medieval Christian thought which gave life to his allegory. 

The strength of Professor Wasserman’s study lies in the thoroughness 
with which he has combed 18th century poetry for signs of Elizabethan 
influence. Less satisfactory is his account of 18th century criticism and 
scholarship and their connection with the Revival. Perhaps a far thicker 
volume would have been required to discuss the problems of criticism, but 
the reader might reasonably expect something more definite about the rela- 
tion of the critical opinions on Renaissance verse to certain pivotal points 
in the development of literary taste and theory. For example, a noteworthy 
shift in taste seems to have occurred in or about 1735, when cheap copies of 
Shakespeare’s plays poured out in floods from the presses, and when Shake- 
speare’s romantic comedies regained their hold on theatrical audiences. And 
again, by the early 1750’s critics were beginning to make explicit avowal of 
their belief that the traditionally venerated unity of action was less conse- 
quential as an esthetic principle than unity of character or unity of tone. 
How did these incidents affect the appreciation of Spenser and his contem- 
poraries? 
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Although Professor Wasserman understands much of the complexity 
of Augustan criticism, he still tends to think of the neo-classic critic as a 
maw-crammed beast, glutted from a fantastic diet of indigestible Rules. 
Actually Augustan critics sinned less in the way of complacency and rigidity 
than we have been led to believe. If they seem to approve of tampering with 
the style of Shakespeare or Spenser, we must be cautious about attributing 
that approval to a disdain for the poet’s art; for they were likely to urge a 
translator of the classics to make his original talk like an Augustan English- 
man, not on the assumption that Virgil or Horace or Pindar was a bad 
artist but in the belief that a translator will most probably please by adopt- 
ing a style familiar to his contemporaries. If they accused Shakespeare of 
lacking art, they meant only that his skill in managing structure or fable 
was small; at the same time they granted the Bard not only genius but 
extraordinary art in managing individual scenes, in depicting and differen- 
tiating characters, and in touching the passions—and often in achieving 
great beauty of language as well. Professor Wasserman is misled by Bateson 
into supposing that Augustan critics generally assumed the perfection of 
their age’s poetic diction. Actually Swift, in 1712, and others who followed 
him, asserted that the perfection of the language had been reached in the 
days of Elizabeth; and the rapidly growing admiration for the style of the 
King James Version would have checked any exorbitant complacency. It 
should be emphasized that from the beginning of the 18th century critics 
were aware that the attainment of correctness, sophistication, and polite- 
ness in Augustan poetry had been attended by the sacrifice of other, more 
substantial elements of literature. 

The Index to this volume could easily be improved. Otherwise the book 
is carefully prepared and scrupulously proofread; I have found very few 
slips, and those of a most insignificant kind. Altogether it is a useful and 
commendable study, and scholars will look forward to the sequel, which 
will carry the investigation through the 19th century. 

EDWARD NILES HOOKER 

University of California at Los Angeles 


SPIEL DER MAcute. E1n Kapitret Aus GOETHES LEBEN UND GOETHES 
We tt. By Paul Hankamer. Rainer Wunderlich, Tiibingen u. Stuttgart, 
1947. 


NOW WHEN ALL of us have experienced the disruptive influence of indivi- 
duals unable to fit into an existing order, we may wonder why such demons 
can arise and make human existence and all order precarious. Hankamer, 
motivated by our historical situation and by the parallel of 17th century 
upheavals, and guided by the image of George, has tried to evaluate the 
part of Das Dimonische in Goethe’s life and thought. He has chosen the 
lustrum after Schiller’s death, from which he dates the crisis of Goethe’s 
life; he exemplifies by the Sonnets, Pandora, and Wahlverwandtschaften 
Goethe’s new awareness of these essential forces of nature which, though 
destructive, are not merely bad, but necessary and fated. Onesided, per- 
suasive, often argumentative, highly dialectical, sometimes allegorical in its 
use of mosaic quotations from unrelated sources, this new study of Goethe 
is itself a work of creative genius, though perhaps less of understanding wis- 
dom. A tense presentation works on our nerves in the manner of a mystery 
story and results in an ultimate let-down when our own, more rounded 
knowledge comes back into play. 
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Hankamer penetrates with an immodest force behind the veil of Goethe's 
esoteric utterances and attempts final interpretation where we should know 
that the truth cannot be known. The Eckermann conversations and the 
Farbenlehre are often cited, besides passages from letters and the Boisserée 
conversations; but ultimately this is not a truly biographical study. It 
rather aims at deriving the life from the works and then, by the usual logical 
circle of Goethe literature, reconstructs the works from those biographical 
motives first surmised. This faulty approach does not detract from the 
interest the book must produce, but it requires careful discussion for years 
to come before the questions here raised can be considered acceptable. The 
simplification of Goethe’s emotional life in the so-called biographies of 
Bielschowsky or Witkowski is here, fortunately, upset. In more than one 
respect, this Goethe book reminds us of the Geburt der Tragédie; like the 
Nietzsche treatise it breaks down a picture of Apollinian statuary. The strug- 
gle of the poet with daimoniac forces, the experience of Leidenschaft, a 
passive submission to fate and an active response of his will, the conflict 
between fated powers and the clear world of reason—that, in the end, is 
also the theme of this book. 

If this theme were biographically approached, Goethe’s relation to 
Minna Herzlieb could not be treated apart from his typical experience—the 
flight from “‘Love,” and its one exception, the love of Christiane. Hankamer 
realizes this and thinks of Friederike and the Werther period; but he does 
not seem to know of Silvie von Ziegesar whom Goethe met time and again 
at the same period and who created a painful scene by passionately throwing 
herself on him in a sedate gathering. Such an omission indicates the sub- 
jective nature of the book: it is a construction. Once, the Natiirliche Tochter 
is mentioned, but Goethe’s fear of completing it is overlooked. Why? Does 
the crisis perhaps start earlier than 1805? Indeed, When Goethe returned 
from Italy and experienced the shock of Frau von Stein’s reception; when 
he found warmth and growing intimacy with Christiane; when the isolation 
through Weimar society made him think differently of the common people; 
when his poetical vein dried up while Schiller went into his period of great- 
est fertility; we find a growing negativism develop in Goethe’s soul. At the 
same time, the disregard of the public for his theoretical studies, the tem- 
porary questionableness of the work he and Meyer were doing, evoked in 
Goethe a fierce desire to hit back; yet, the positive powers prevailed and the 
thought first occurred to write about his own life; for he considered his poeti- 
cal production as finished. Why the Sonnets and not Die natiirliche Tochter 
should be accepted as a new start is unexplained; but we perceive an under- 
rating of Christiane and an overrating of Minna, from the very outset. The 
deliberate creation of the poem, Die Metamorphose der Pflanzen, the work 
on Faust, and the attempts at Achilleis are equally left out of the construc- 
tion. Afterward, the enthusiasm over Graf Reinhard, the recognition by 4 
small group in Bohemia and then by Napoleon are important positive fac- 
tors in Goethe’s life, but here omitted and subordinated to a mythical jux 
taposition of Goethe and the daimoniac Napoleon. If this is to be taken liter- 
ally, why is there no mention of das Démonische in Karl August, whom 
Goethe names together with Napoleon at a later date? 

The expert realizes from these hints that Hankamer has weaknesses that 
will not be fully compensated by the fine interpretation of Pandora, Werther, 
the Wahlverwandtschaften, and a most appropriate reference to Legende, 
now doubly important for research through Nordmeyer’s study of Kleist’s 
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Amphitryon. When Goethe said to Reinhard that Christiane took no part 
in his poetical interests or activities, we know this to be wrong; for she read 
some of his works first and gave him an idea of their possible reception; 
why did Goethe then say the opposite? Was it perhaps to protect Christiane 
from the intelligence of Reinhard’s wife? We cannot say. But when Goethe 
told Boisserée that he had loved Ottilie or when he later wrote that he had 
loved Minna more than was appropriate, can we then know for sure what 
he meant? 

Hankamer realizes and explains with a powerful gift of presentation the 
esoteric character of many of Goethe’s utterances; yet he proceeds imme- 
diately to make them exoteric and to tell what went on in Goethe’s mind 
This is, of course, History of Literature twisted into Biography; it is an 
interpretation of Goethe’s works, not of Goethe’s thoughts. The obvious 
source of error is here the modern interpreter’s modern frame of reference, 
his knowledge of Kleist, Hélderlin, George, and perhaps even of 17th cen- 
tury literature, possibly even of such recent concepts as Gemetinschaft. This 
word, which in the modern sociological sense does not once occur in Goethe, 
is frequently adduced for contrast to daimoniac disruptiveness. If there was 
such a gigantomachia in Goethe’s mind, how does the production of the 
theological writings of the seventies differ essentially from the practical 
outlook of the aged educator? This is an interesting biographical and literary 
problem capable of solution, doubly interesting in this connection because 
these youthful productions, even though they may show the influence of 
Schlosser and possibly Salzmann, occur side by side with a highly daimoniac 
phase of Goethe’s creativeness. 

From these remarks it will appear that, by isolating a number of years 
and a number of works, Hankamer has perhaps lost the proper focus. At 


the same time, he has through the use of such enormous magnification dis- 
covered hidden characteristics. 


HEINRICH MEYER 
Muhlenberg College 


SHELLEY AND THE THOUGHT OF His Time: A STUDY IN THE HISTORY OF 
Ipeas. By Joseph Barrell. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1947, 
Pp. 210. $3.00. 


Tuts, one of the Yale Studies in English, was, he says, “‘a record of the 
writer’s years in the Yale graduate school.” Inspired by Professor Karl 
Young, later not dissuaded by Professor John Milton Berdan, “it was fi- 
nally Professor Pottle who encouraged the writer to undertake a full-length 
study in the history of ideas and who, when the writer expressed his fears 
that such a study might be too speculative, characteristically replied, ‘So 
much the better.’ ” 

Coleridge remarked that there are two types of minds, the Aristotelian 
and the Platonic. Like the Little Liberals and Little Conservatives of Gil- 
bertian song we are born into this world alive as either one or the other and 
in later life can do very little about it. Coleridge, however, would have 
defined his Platonist in terms more liberal than those of the present genera- 
tion, for it was Plotinus whose essay on_the Beautiful ravished him as a 
school-boy, and Proclus whose doctrine of pre-existence, as expounded by 
Coleridge, inspired Wordsworth to the famous “Ode on Intimations.” To 
Coleridge, as to his contemporaries, a Platonist was one in the Platonic 
tradition, of which the Neoplatonists were a legitimate and important part. 
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When he became a convert to Kantean idealism he but reaffirmed his ear. 
lier predilection, for Kant had been inspired by one of the English Neo. 
platonists of the 17th Century. 

Later Jowett and Professor Shorey denounced the contamination which 
Neoplatonism had brought to the pure doctrine of Plato and the two rival 
churches now pursue their separate ways to the glory of controversial schol- 
arship. All this somewhat mystifies simple minds endeavoring to find out the 
true faith. Many of Professor Shorey’s colleagues used, indeed, to marvel 
that one of such illiberal views on all subjects should have devoted his life to 
the study of Plato, whom they had vaguely supposed to be the fountain. 
head of liberal thought. It seems that they were wrong. Dr. Barrell, be it ob- 
served, leans heavily throughout his book upon Professor Shorey’s What 
Plato Thought. 

Wherein, explicitly, Neoplatonic thought corrupts does not appear in 
Dr. Barrell’s narrative. He does not elucidate the matter but adopts a sim- 
pler expedient: the Neoplatonists, subsequent to a slight mention of them 
in the Renaissance, he merely ignores. Cudworth and More are never named 
and, more astonishing, Thomas Taylor, the Platonist, Shelley’s contempo- 
rary, translator of Plato and numerous Neoplatonists, is likewise wholly 
omitted. He might, it seems, never have existed. These omissions Dr. Bar- 
rell justifies by the simple statement that the account of Shelley’s reading 
“is conspicuous for its lack of Neoplatonic literature.” 

Dr. Barrell is severe upon those who bring to the interpretation of Shelley 
the works of any writers and thinkers not explicitly named somewhere by 
Shelley. This restriction permits him to ignore Hogg’s statement that while 
he and Shelley were at Oxford they read some of the translations by Thomas 
Taylor, specifically which ones Hogg does not say. It permits him also to 
ignore the key to the water symbolism of “Prometheus Unbound,” Neo- 
platonic in origin, as expounded by Thomas Taylor in the notes to his 
translation of Proclus. Yet unless the water symbolism is understood, much 
of “Prometheus Unbound” is simply not intelligible. 

“Tt is as a thinker rather than as a singer” that Dr. Barrell proposes to 
study Shelley. A laudable purpose enough and one which leads him to sur- 
vey the main body of Shelley’s work after his fashion, ignoring in his glose 
such writers of the past as he chooses and including those whom he considers 
pertinent, whether or not they are mentioned in Shelley’s bibliography. The 
thesis he proposes is sufficiently indicated by his statement that by the end’ 
of the year 1817, “the exchange of Shelley’s major and minor interests had 
been completed, nor did they ever reverse themselves again. Idealism and 
radicalism had jockeyed back and forth for the last couple of years. But the 
victory was with idealism, and with the victory came the best of Shelley’s 
poetry.” Thus it appears that idealism and radicalism are antithetical and 
that in the years of his best production Shelley was no longer a radical. 
Indeed Dr. Barrell suggests, ““Can we avoid asking ourselves if Shelley 
was really a radical? Does not radicalism require a certain objective con- 
cern for the world? Can a person so subjective as Shelley, for whom the 
chief need is inner need, really be a radical?” The answer presumably is no 
and permits Dr. Barrell to declare ‘‘that Shelley’s zeal for reform never 
recovered from the disappointments and disillusionments of the trip to Ire- 
land.” To disprove this extraordinary statement we need only cite the letter 
to Godwin in which Shelley, admitting the futility of his Irish campaign, 
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dedicates his life to the study of the causes of human evil and man’s in- 
justice, forsaking the soap-box for the library. 

Space will not permit a detailed following of Dr. Barrell’s argument in 
proof of his thesis. Suffice it that after a long analysis of the contradictions 
inherent in “Queen Mab,” contradictions familiar to all students of Shelley, 
he concludes, “‘His awareness of good and evil in the world is shot through 
with indignation, with a strong subjective intrusion. Yet curiously enough, 
this subjective intrusion is unaccompanied by a sense oi inner life, of per- 
sonal experience apart from the experience of the many. Religion in the 
ordinary sense, as we have observed, is incomprehensible to Shelley. Shel- 
ley’s subjectivity would appear to be curiously objective in its content.” 
The passage suggests another later in the work: “Now the one conclusion 
we should wish to draw from this summary of Shelley’s reading is that it is 
clearly without determinate bias. Clearly there is no bent to be perceived, 
either toward literature or philosophy, toward the essay or the novel, 
English or French, Latin or Greek. Perhaps only it shows, in its very ab- 
sence of unity, the reading of a man aware of his lack of bent, and striving 
to discover one. Or perhaps it shows no such thing.” Its significance would, 
in short, seem to remain, as unfortunately do so many things in Shelley, 
an open question. 

Background chapters on the history of ideas constitute a considerable 
part, perhaps half or more, of Dr. Barrell’s book. It is necessary to indicate 
the vast scope of this coverage in which, as a preliminary, Dr. Barrell ex- 
plains and justifies his use of secondary and tertiary sources in the history 
of, and explanation of, tributaries to the stream of human thought from the 
classical to modern times. The names mentioned read like an index to a his- 
tory of philosophy and the contributions of individual thinkers are defined 
in a sentence or two or a single pragraph, usually in the words of someone 
else. Whether these appraisals are adequate or just, nothing less than a jury 
of experts could decide, but the method permits the author to give the im- 
pression of vast learning while at the same time it enables him to admit and 
to omit whatsoever thinkers and their interpreters and commentators he 
chooses. He can in short make a seemingly plausible case by a selection of 
evidence based on his arbitrary selection as was indicated at the outset by 
his suppression of Neoplatonism and all allusion to Neoplatonic thinkers 
subsequent to the early period of the Renaissance. The important school of 
English 17th Century Platonists is not mentioned nor likewise anything 
relevant to Neoplatonism in Shelley’s time. 

The following is a partial list of the philosophers and scholars named, 
though scarcely discussed, for they are often tagged with no more than a 
phrase or a sentence: Kant, Plato, Whitehead, Maier, Ritter, Burnet, Tay- 
lor, Darwin, Wallace, James, Lange, Leibniz, Thomas Reid, Locke, Hume, 
Bruno, Malthus, Godwin, Condorcet, Galileo, Lavoisier, Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, Laplace, Newton, Mornet, Héffding, Turgot, Montesquieu, Helvetius, 
D’Holbach, Diderot, Beccaria, Cabanis, Manuel Chrysoloras, Aurispa, 
Filelfo, George of Trebizond, John Argyropulus, Theodorus Gaza, Georgius 
Trapezuntius, Chalcondyles, John Lascaris, Aristotle, Gemistus, Ficino, 
Colet, More, Erasmus, Empedocles, Heraclitus, Democritus, Pythagoras, 
Parmenides, Heraclides, Copernicus, Huyghens, Goethe, Fichte, Spinoza, 
Jacobi, Lessing. . . . These are by no means all but ’tis enough, ’twill serve, 
both for compositor and reader. 
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We return to Dr. Barrell’s Shelleyan commentary to select ““Prometheys 
Unbound,” pausing incidentally only to note this remark on “‘The Revolt 
of Islam.” “‘Yet one wonders if ethics and radicalism really mix, if Shelley’s 
advance as a moralist is not a sign of his permanent decline as a radical, For 
it is noticeable that the belief in the parity of good and evil takes the punch 
out of the radical speeches of Laon and Cythna.” 

“Prometheus Unbound,” says Dr. Barrell, was written more directly 
under the influence of the Platonic dialogues than anything else of Shelley’s 
and in it Shelley makes his closest approach to the pure intellectualism of 
Plato. The declaration that only Love is free and that Prometheus frees 
himself and the world by casting out the desire to avenge himself on Jupiter 
is Platonic purely: ‘““‘Demogorgon’s statement that only Love is free is per- 
haps the most important philosophic statement of the play. When we re- 
member that in its essence Love to Plato is aspiration towards the good and 
the beautiful, we recognize how close to the thinking of Plato Shelley has 
come.”’ That the teachings of Christ might, as commonly supposed, have 
some bearing on this ethical philosophy, Dr. Barrell in his resolute Platon- 
ism does not concede. To him all that is not Platonism in Shelley’s poetry 
is the product of a “romantic ultra-Wordsworthian cult of nature,” or to 
“Shelley’s intense subjectivity,” or to his being a “romantic voluntarist.” 

For only three acts, alas! does Shelley approach this Platonic intellec- 
tualism; with the fourth he falls—‘‘The weakening grasp of the Platonic 
philosophy can only mean what the whole fourth act means, that it comes 
from a deeper level of Shelley’s personality than the understanding of Plato 
and that the essential Shelley was less affected by Plato than the first three 
acts of ‘Prometheus Unbound’ might imply.”’ Again, “The fourth act is 
almost purely lyrical. ..and as Professor White had observed .. . even 
the scientific ideas . . . which serve to embellish the songs and pageantry 
of the act, must be the result of recollected rather than of current reading” 
(p. 156), a statement not reconcilable with an earlier statement (p. 149) 
which notes ‘“‘Shelley’s youthful and never abandoned interest in science,” 
as evidenced by a letter to Charles Ollier of Feb. 22, 1821, asking for “‘the 
most copious and correct history of the discoveries of Geology.” 

Dr. Barrell seeks refuge from the task of explaining the fourth act by 
citing the authority of Professor White. More flagrantly he omits all dis- 
cussion of ‘“‘The Witch of Atlas” and further also avoids disputing those in- 
terpretations of “Prometheus Unbound” which rely on authorities other 
than Plato solely. The passage must be quoted entire: ‘‘With Shelley, as 
with few poets, we have an exact, day-by-day account of his reading for four 
or five years, and for all years an account that, when put together, is only 
slightly less reliable. Now the account is conspicuous for its lack of Neo- 
platonic literature. Hence to go ransacking Plotinus and Proclus for possible 
sources, as Professor Grabo has done in The Meaning of “The Witch of 
Atlas,” is certainly wearing the bibliographical spectacles when they ought 
to be taken off. When one has sifted out the known from the unknown, and 
when there remains (as there always will remain) an X quantity, then it is 
wiser to look for analogical parallels between the central figure and others 
of his day. ' 

“But, as is not surprising, those who travel too blindly down the bibli- 
ographical road are best set aright by their fellows. In four pages of the 
most careful and balanced criticism, Professor White has removed Profes- 
sor Grabo’s learned treatise from the realm of serious consideration. Pro- 
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fessor White remarks, ‘Parallels mean nothing unless a bridge can be made 
to connect them, either by strong verbal links, or by definite proof of a con- 
nection between the author and his putative source.’ ” 

I doubt that Professor White will be made altogether happy by this use 
of his name and authority, whereby Dr. Barrell evades the critical obligation 
to give his reading of “The Witch of Atlas” and, too, of the fourth act of 
“Prometheus Unbound.” Dr. Barrell’s alternative to the serious critical 
examination of these important works is to ally himself with poor bewil- 
dered Mary Shelley and declare them moonshine. So, too, in the first three 
acts of “Prometheus Unbound” the narrow employment of his concept of 
Platonism leads Dr. Barrell to very meager results. He does not confront 
the poem’s complexities, its symbolism, nor the Shelleyan philosophy with 
its profound meanings and implications. 

I do not wish to emulate the personal note which Dr. Barrell has in- 
jected into this controversy. The question goes deeper. It is one of method, 
and the decision will be with time and the approval or disapproval of read- 
ers. The method which yields the best understanding of Shelley is the one 
which we should employ. The results produced by Dr. Barrell are meager. 
He brings to bear on his reading of Shelley three of the Platonic dialogues 
and nothing more. Those interpreters of Plato, the Neoplatonists, especial 
Proclus and Plotinus, vastly widen the frame of reference and sug- 
gestively so. The mystical strain in Sheiley is given background and much 
of Shelleyan symbolism is explained. The symbolism is clearly documented 
by the notes to Taylor’s translation of Proclus. Perhaps other documenta- 
tion may be found elsewhere but certainly not explicitly in Plato. 

It is, too, purely arbitrary to exclude Neoplatonic sources on the ground 
that Hogg, not Shelley, speaks of Taylor’s translations as read by them at 
Oxford. And on what grounds can it be said that the unnamed works of 
Taylor were not those dealing with Neoplatonism? The denial is flat wishful 
assertion backed by no evidence. Taylor was wholly a Neoplatonist. To 
him Plato and the interpreters of Plato were one school of thought, one body 
of doctrine. But he leaned to mystical and symbolic readings. These doubt- 
less contain more of Taylor than of Plato, but they are nevertheless on rec- 
ord in written form and Shelley could have read them. It is certain, too, 
that their symbolism and their mystical quality would have appealed to 
him. The very characteristics of Shelley which, in Dr. Barrell’s opinion, led 
him to attain but rarely the pure Platonic position, his emotionalism or sub- 
jectivity or ‘romantic voluntarism” or whatever else, were those very quali- 
ties which made mysticism and supernaturalism attractive to him. The 
strain of supernaturalism in Shelley and his work has never been adequately 
explored but it is self-evident, like his myth-making powers and his intel- 
lectual rationalization of myth—incidentally an important strain of Neo- 
platonic thought, vide Plutarch and Cudworth and Erasmus Darwin. 

To narrow too arbitrarily the study of Shelley’s intellectual background 
is wholly to stultify the interpretation of his work. He must have read in 
his studious life many times the number of books specifically named in his 
letters, book orders, journals etc. Anything in print of his day and prior 
thereto, if it helps convincingly to make Shelley intelligible, it is legitimate 
to employ in the interpretation of him. Are encyclopedias to be excluded? 
Is the Bible to be excluded? Dr. Barrell seemingly would do so. 

A generation ago the school of Shelley interpreters of whom M. Maurois 
became the most famous were much in vogue, the school which depicted 
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Shelley as a kind of inspired idiot. Thomas Jefferson Hogg, Shelley’s faly 
friend, was the founder of this school and his influence still is strong despite 
the more factual findings of all sound critics subsequently. The current 
popular school of Shelleyan critics admits Shelley’s intellectual interests 
and wide reading but holds still to the notion of his emotional instability, 
which vitiates his intellectual speculations and his philosophical theories, 
Shelley, in short, admittedly had his inspired flashes but he could not 
think a problem through, could not formulate a system. He was not a 
trained philosopher and his language was not that of the professional phi- 
losophers. Adherents of this school of criticism can feel a comfortable sense 
of superiority to their subject. Shelley was doubtless a great man, they con- 
cede, but they are more sane than he. So Hogg portrayed himself, the sensi- 
ble sane friend of the inspired but erratic man of genius. 

It would greatly expedite criticism were all of us to adopt at the outseta 
radically different belief as to Shelley’s abilities. Shelley’s was one of those 
rare minds who combine great intellectual capacity with great creative 
endowment, who are scientist and artist in one, whose analytical and syn- 
thetic powers are in balance, or nearly so, and whose creative imagination 
is checked by the sceptical caution of the scientist. Leonardo is the out- 
standing instance of such balanced genius. Shelley was of his kind, whether 
his equal or less is no matter. But his is not a mind to be wholly understood, 
far less patronized, by lesser minds. Humility, not pretentious arrogance, 
is the attitude in which to approach him. Thus, individually, we may each 
contribute his bit until the body of Shelleyan criticism is such that many 
more readers than now are aided to at least a partial understanding of him. 

This review has departed from its narrow objective to touch upon the 
larger question which Dr. Barrell’s dogmatism necessarily suggests. In a 
sentence or two I shall state what appears to be the author’s conclusion: 
Shelley, having achieved a partial Platonic intellectualism in three acts of 
“Prometheus Unbound” and fallen away from the ideal in Act Iv, attains 
a partial victory in several subsequent poems (“The Witch of Atlas” is 
wholly ignored), but is never the perfect convert. His emotional nature pre- 
vents him from grasping Platonic abstractions. Says Dr. Barrell: 

It is difficult to see where, if not in Plato, Shelley could have found that vindication of the 
human spirit, of the human will, which he so desperately needed to find. It is doubtful also if 


oy for all his interest in philosophy, possessed the ability to work out the problem by 
imself. 


Perhaps this incapacity lay in the fact that, as Dr. Barrell elsewhere 
quaintly observes, “‘Shelley’s instinctive idealism was ontologic rather than 
epistemologic.” 

CarL H. GRaBo 
University of New Mexico 


FRANZ GRILLPARZER: “A Dream Is Lire.”’ Dramatic Fantasy in Four Acts, 
Translated by Henry H. Stevens. The Register Press, Yarmouth Port, 
Massachusetts, 1946. Pp. 128. 


“LE STYLE est l’homme méme,” as Buffon unforgettably said: a statement 
much less banal in his day than in ours and doubtless more fervently be- 
lieved. Commonplaces are, paradoxically enough, simultaneously accepted 
and neglected. This one needs to be set at the head of our discussion of 
another Grillparzer translation from the same pen and the same press as 
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several predecessors; it happens, however, to be the only one the reviewer 
has examined, hence his remarks apply to it alone. 

Despite certain shortcomings (fundamental or not, depending on one’s 
particular “philosophy of translation”), this is by and large a solid piece of 
workmanship. Far from wishing to lavish faint praise, let us say in its favor, 
first of all, that it has been undertaken at all, thereby filling a definite gap 
(I suppose its chief but not sole usefulness to be somewhere in comparative 
“liter ature in translation” courses) ; second, that it is “faithful’”—sometimes 
even to a fault, as a matter of fact. Further than that, not too much can be 
said. The Grillparzer work itself affords comparison with later symbolistic 
dramas and with subsequent discoveries in the psychology of dreams—a 
field where Grillparzer did at least some non-scientific pioneering—not 
to mention the parallels and contrasts with literary forbears, above all the 
German Romanticists. But the translator has apparently refused to act as 
editor; here the reviewer regretfully finds fault. 

An introduction is conspicuously lacking where the non-professional 
reader would surely have welcomed one: a lack which per se narrows the 
book’s usefulness. There is not even a note giving the main dates of the 
Austrian dramatist’s life and works nor the faintest indication to the stu- 
dent, or to some more casual reader, whether the play is new or old, whether 
Grillparzer was himself either translating or adapting from the Spanish of 
Calderén. To be sure, such “facts” are readily obtainable from handbooks, 
but a simple notation to the effect that the first performance took place in 
Vienna in 1834 would have helped place the play in some chronological 
and civilizational frame of reference. As it stands, the title page merely 
reads: ‘‘translated”’ without indication of the original language. 

My “quarrel” necessarily goes deeper. Believing in principle in re- 
specting the rhythm and rhyme, if not the exact metrics of an original, I 
can sympathize with Mr. Stevens in his desire to reproduce the play exactly 
as written. But which is the more essential element to preserve from the 
original conception: the short four-beat lines of predominantly falling ca- 
dence and the occasional rhyming, or the spirit, the inner rhythm of thought 
and feeling? Unfortunately, this deeper indwelling and less tangible some- 
thing has been lost many times in the English as here given; there is an in- 
describable but unmistakable change, as in so much “poetic” translation, 
with flabbiness on the one hand, rigidity at the other extreme replacing 
elasticity. Mr. Stevens has indeed succeeded in retaining some of the dream- 
like atmospheric quality, but he has done so at a price, for the verse is often 
scarcely declamable English verse (e.g., where “La ihn, Vater!”—as 
spoken by the princess Giilnare in Act 1—is rendered by “Do not, father!’’)." 
What was a stageworthy drama in the original is now sometimes painfully 
reminiscent of a pons asinorum, albeit an almost too pedantically conscien- 
tious one, stressing external form to the detriment of internal meaning. 

HERMAN SALINGER 


Grinnell College 


1 Cf. also “Do you take me?” (Archaism?) for “Du verstehst mich?” (the King in Act 1) 
and “You slay me straight!”’ for “Du tétest mich” (Rustan in Act 1). 


Five Prose Preces. By Rainer Maria Rilke. The Cummington Press, Cum- 
mington, Massachusetts, 1947. [Limited edition at $8.15 and $16.20.] 


REPLACING AND ENLARGING their out-of-print earlier edition of 1943, which 
included four of these same translations, the Cummington Press now pro- 
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duces another Rilke item, likewise limited and of exquisite typography, 
The text is the same, translations by Carl Niemeyer, augmented by one 
brief selection: ““An Experience” [‘‘Erlebnis”’]. There is a complete absence 
(somehow a welcome one, for a change) of introductions, critical apparatus, 
or evaluation; comment is confined to two succinct notes each, on two of 
the five selections. 

The really new facet to this ‘second, enlarged edition” (of which but 
two-hundred seventy-one copies exist!) is the illustrations, a new set of 
woodcuts, this time by Wightman Williams. They cannot be passed by 
without an attempt at appraisal. In all, there are eleven of these weird, 
design-like figures. They are almost frightening in their pseudo-primitive 
style; their angularity, the throbbing rhythm of their very electric line is 
reminiscent of certain American Indian art, but their “‘message’’ is so subtle, 
so rarified as to be conveyed by no other adjective than cerebral. They add 
to the highly specialized attractiveness of this intentionally bibliophile and 
Rilkeophile edition, forming, on the one hand, an odd kind of indirect 
explication de texte in themselves. The artist and the typographer have, on 
the other hand, so worked together that the decorative quality of the wood- 
cuts complements perfectly the slim, narrow type-font. The result is a very 
unusual feeling of unity in the interpretations of the translator, the artist, 
the type-designer. The task was obviously not easy, nor would it interest 
more than a small circle of readers, for Rilke, whose unearthly food and 
drink was his very sense of his artistic isolation, is here glimpsed during 
some of his most esoteric moments. It would not be unfair to say that in 
at least two or three of these prose sketches, he posed a real task, not only 
for the translator (who has acquitted himself well and has performed an 
act approaching re-creation) but also for the honest, searching reader. 

HERMAN SALINGER 
Grinnell College 
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